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To  This  Year’s  Youth 

O  you  are  so  brave  to  come  again, 

And  heap  your  arms  with  snowy  bloom, 

To  dance  in  green -drenched  woodlands,  when 
You  know  the  end  must  be  the  tomb! 

And  you  are  so  young  to  die  so  soon — 

A  tremulously  lovely  thing! 

And  knowing  you  die  at  early  noon 
How  can  you  sing  the  songs  you  sing? 

O  you  are  so  gayly,  gallantly  brave. 

To  laugh  such  lovely,  golden  laughter, 

Knowing  that  surely  the  sudden  grave 
Shall  come  to  you  in  the  soon  Hereafter! 

So  as  you  are  let  you  go  away — 

Crowned  with  garlands  of  fragile  dew; 

Go  bravely  yet,  and  gallantly  gay — 

And  I  shall  be  still  and  kneel  to  you ! 

R.  Felix  Doherty, 


Love  Queries 

“Where  are  thou,  Romeo?” — “About  your  bier 
Where  waking,  your  silk  plays,  and  you  arise, 

And  to  the  Friar  turn  new-blown  joyous  eyes; 

O  Juliet,  my  flown  spirit  answers  ‘Here!’  ” 

Poor  Keats,  at  Rome,  is  filled  with  sudden  fear, — 

“What  are  you  doing,  Fanny,  love?”  he  cries. 

He  hears  her  low  laugh,  feels  her  arms,  and  dies; 

While  Fanny’s  laugh  in  England’s  spring  rings  clear. 

“Where  are  you  now,  my  Love?”  shall  I  too  moan. 

When  cannon  roar  against  the  roof  of  sky. 

And  shattered  Heaven  all  about  me  falls? 

And  will  the  pensive  quiet  of  your  own 

New  England  garden,  Dear,  some  evening  sigh, 

“Hark!  thy  own  Love’s  dying  spirit  calls!” 

John  Butler. 


A  Sailor’s  Prayer 

Do  not  disturb  them  lying  there, 

In  their  graves  on  the  side  of  the  hill ; 

O  Wind !  that  springs  from  the  morning  sea, 
Disturb  not  the  grass  on  the  graves,  so  still. 
Call  them  not  forth,  those  tired  hearts. 

That  have  wandered  without  sweet  rest; 

Call  them  not  back  to  the  East  wind’s  way. 
Let  them  sleep  in  the  quiet  West. 

But  at  eve  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 
Blow  a  sweet  song  o’er  the  bar. 

And  lull  fast  to  sleep  those  tired  hearts. 
That  have  wandered  the  world  so  far. 


John  C.  Kelly. 
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Nebulous  Nothings 

by 

William  J.  Koen 

“Hello.  Yes,  this  is  1845-J.  Yes,  it’s  I.” 

I  received  a  belated  telephone  call  from  my  Spook  Agent,  J.  Win- 
terbough  Smith,  at  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  I  had 
been  waiting  for  a  ghost-hero  (or  heroine)  for  two  hours. 

“What  do  you  want?”  I  asked  him.  “Where  is  the  shade  you 
promised  would  come  today?” 

“I’m  very  sorry,  but  unfortunately  she  was  unable  to  come— her 
voice  lost  her.” 

“Her  voice  lost  her?  You  mean  she  lost  her  voice,  don’t  you?” 

“No,  her  voice  lost  her.  You  see,  late  yesterday  afternoon,  she 
went  to  visit  a  blue-stocking  friend  to  give  her  the  matter  for  a  story.” 

I  felt  like  interrupting  with  the  feeble  pun,  “Do  you  mean  a  blue¬ 
stocking  or  a  red-sock?”  but  fortunately  I  restrained  myself. 

“She  entered  her  friend’s  room  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon,  and 
sat  upon  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  window  seat.  As  the  light  waned, 
her  friend  thought  she  was  becoming  less  visible  because  of  the  dark. 
However,  when  the  lights  were  turned  on,  her  friend  thought  she  had 
disappeared. 

“  ‘Where  are  you  ?’  she  said. 

“  ‘Right  where  I  have  been  all  afternoon,’  replied  the  ghost. 

“It  seems  she  had  been  sitting  on  the  cover  of  the  radiator,  and 
the  mist  of  which  she  was  made  slowly  evaporated.  And  now  there  is 
nothing  left  of  her  but  a  voice.” 

“Couldn’t  she  come  and  let  me  hear  and  not  see  her?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

“Not  very  well.  She  happens  to  be  very  sensitive,  and  since  her 
voice  lost  her,  she  has  been  taking  a  tonic  to  build  her  up.  Now  she 
has  but  a  vague  outline,  and  refuses  to  appear  unless  she  is  entirely 
filled  out  with  translucent  mist.” 

“How  long  before  she  will  be  ready  to  appear  to  anyone?” 

“She  has  cancelled  all  her  engagements  for  two  weeks.” 
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‘‘I  couldn’t  wait  that  long ;  my  story  has  to  be  in  the  first  of  next 
week.  Couldn’t  you  send  me  a  spook  tonight?” 

“Well,  the  only  fellow  I  can  think  of  is  Jack  Huntress— he  hasn’t 
any  engagement  for  tonight.  There  are  two  things  I  have  against 
him,  though.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“He  is  reticent  to  appear  to  anyone  who  is  entertaining  a  guest.” 

^‘What  is  the  other  thing?” 

“He  is  an  alcoholic  spirit.  If  you  have  any  intoxicating  liquor  in 
the  house,  you  would  better  hide  it  before  he  comes,  or  you  will  have 
an  inebriated  ghost  on  your  hands.” 

I  thanked  J.  Winterbough  for  his  advice,  and  told  him  I  would 
surely  be  alone.  After  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  hotel  room  in 
which  I  was  staying,  he  told  me  Jack  Huntress  would  put  in  an  ap¬ 
parition  about  ten  o’clock  that  night. 

H. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  sat 
awaiting  Jack  Huntress  was  thrown  open  and  an  inebriated  looking 
young  man— or  ghost— staggered  into  the  room. 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  obtained  alcoholic  refreshment  before 
appearing  at  my  apartment.  However,  thinking  it  might  be  a  novelty 
to  entertain  a  shade  in  such  a  condition,  I  established  him  in  an  easy 
chair,  and  started  to  make  conversation. 

To  my  consternation,  I  noticed  too  late  that  I  had  carelessly  left 
near  at  hand  a  decanter  of— whatever  it  is;  I  refuse  to  believe  labels 
nowadays.  However,  Jack  established  himself  in  an  easy-chair  and 
was  soon  partaking  of  the  contents  of  my  “medicine.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  Hades?”  I  asked  him,  thinking  he  could 
clear  a  few  disputed  points  concerning  the  nether  regions. 

“They’re  all  right  in  their  place,  but  the  trouble  is  to  keep  ’em 
in  their  place,”  he  replied  with  a  “hie.”  I  shall  omit  all  “hies” — not 
to  mention  “haecs”  and  “hoes”— in  order  to  clarify  Jack’s  speech. 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  “Keep  what  in  their  places? 
Hades  is  not  plural !  ”  I  exploded. 

“Oh,  I  though  you  said  ‘Ladies,’  ”  he  stammered  shamefacedly, 
and,  gulping  another  glass  of  my  medicine,  he  lapsed  into  silence.  I 
had  to  try  a  new  start  for  the  conversation.  Wondering  where  in 
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Hades  my  visitor  obtained  alcoholic  refreshments/  “What  have  you 
been  drinking?”  I  added.  -  '  ■ 

“Jupe  only  knows— I  think  it’s  river  water. 

“From  the  Styx?” 

“What  sticks?” 

“The  River  Styx.”  -  .  • 

“Does  it?” 

His  condition  has  befogged  his  brain,  I  thought;  and  wondered 
how  he  could  ever - 

“What  does  it  stick  on?”  he  interrupted. 

“I  didn’t  say  the  river  sticks,  I - ” 

“You  certainly  did,  I  heard  you.” 

“No,  I  said  the  River  Styx.” 

“That’s  what  I  said.” 

“No,  no !  S-T-Y-X,  Styx.” 

“Of  course,  C-A-T,  Monkey.” 

I  was  amazed  at  the  fellow’s  ignorance  of  the  river  which  flows 
sluggishly  through  his  own  habitation.  Possibly  his  seeming  ignorance 
was  due  to  his  inebriated  condition.  I  hesitated  before  again  trying  tp 
start  a  conversation.  Personally  I  did  not  care  if  he  did  not  say 
another  word  to  me,  but  no  one  wants  to  read  a  story  telling  how  a 
a  ghost  may  look  like  an  ordinary  person,  slightly  under  the  weather, 
in  evening  clothes,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  taking  an  occasional  drinlc, 
but  entirely  silent.  So  far,  the  dialogue  had  not  been  witty,  humorous, 
or  at  all  interesting,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing. 

I  had  half  a  hope  that  he  would  suddenly  vanish  in  a  burst  of 
fire  and  smoke,  or  fade  away  quietly.  This  would  save  the  need  for 
further  conversation,  and  would  at  least  give  me  something  to  describe. 

Again  my  thoughts  were  interrupted.  My  visitor  had  begun  to 
nod.  With  a  suspicious  start,  he  looked  up  and  said,  “Are  you  still 
here?” 

“Why,  of  course!”  I  replied,  “Why  not?” 

“Nothing,”  he  answered,  and  again  fell  silent. 

However,  I  was  determined  on  some  sort  of  conversation. 

“What  were  your  experiences  when  you  woke  up  and  found  your¬ 
self  dead?  How  did  you  die?”  I  fired  at  him. 

“I’m  not  dead,”  he  drawled,  with  a  surprised  look. 
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“Oh,  then  you’re  the  ghost  of  a  living  person,”  I  cried.  This 
indeed  was  a  novel  experience  for  me. 

“I  should  say  not — I’m  no  ghost.  What  made  you  think  that?” 

“Why,  I  thought - .  Who  are  you?” 

He  told  me,  and  I  discovered  that  he  wandered  into  my  room, 
mistaking  it  for  his  own  on  the  floor  above.  He  left  me  wondering 
if  a  real  ghost  would  ever  show  up — or  whatever  real  ghosts  do — to 
be  the  inspiration  for  a  ghost  story. 

Then  my  glance  fell  upon  my  decanter  of  “medicine”  and  a  glass 
beside  it.  And  then  I  wondered,  and  wondered,  and  wondered. 


Silence 

by 

A.  J.  Kalinauski 

There  is  silence.  Silence.  And  still  more  silence.  Now  the 
question  arises,  just  what  is  silence  ?  We  all  admit  that  silence 
is  the  absence  of  noise.  The  absence  of  noise?  Suppose  noise 
had  never  existed,  could  there  be  silence?  How  could  there  be,  if 
there  was  no  noise  to  be  absent?  But  why  should  I  spend  my  time 
and  use  my  energy  in  trying  to  find  a  definition?  I’ll  leave  that  to 
you.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  silence.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
there  is  silence.  Silence.  And  still  miore  silence. 

There  is  the  silence  that  is  so  evident  when  a  bashful  chap  is  left 
alone  with  an  equally  bashful  maid.  If  any  of  you  have  been  in  that 
predicament,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  form  of  silence  seems 
to  ring  in  and  out  of  the  room. 

What  has  been  the  reason  of  coining  more  phrases  and  choice  ex¬ 
pletives  (with  the  exception  of  the  mule)  than  the  silence  which  comes 
from  an  unresponsive  automobile  engine,  on  a  lone  country  road  about 
fifty  miles  from  nowhere? 

How  many  are  there  among  you  who  have  not  felt  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  silence  which  followed  when  the  professor  called  upon 
you  to  give  the  translation  of  the  assigned  lesson? 

Then  again,  did  you  ever  notice  the  silence  of  “Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry”  when  you  asked  them  for  a  loan  of  a  dollar  or  two?  You 
know  the  time  I  mean.  Just  the  few  seconds  in  which  it  takes  them 
to  think  up,  what  they  consider  a  good  reason  for  not  obliging  you. 

There  is  that  terrible  silence  on  your  part,  when  you  are  escorting 
your  girl  friend  to  a  show  and  discover  at  the  box  office  that  you  lack 
the  exact  sum  of  fifty  cents.  “Oh,  what  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling !  ” 
What  silence  could  be  worse  than  the  silence  that  came  from  your 
loud-speaker,  just  as  the  last  and  deciding  game  of  the  world  series 
was  about  to  begin  ? 

What  is  it  that  the  teachers  demand  and  sometimes  bewail  ?  What 
has  caused  many  a  cheer-leader  to  tear  his  hair  in  despair  ?  What  is  it 
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that  we  all  dread  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  we  are  all  alone 
in  the  house  and  have  just  completed  reading  the  last  chapter  of  what 
we  think  the  latest  Fletcher  mystery  story?  What  is  it,  I  ask  you, 
what  is  it  that  the  henpecked  husband  prays  for  and  seldom  receives? 
What  is  it  that  a  gentleman  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor 
disregards,  and  what  is  it  that  the  arm  of  the  law  demands  of  him? 

Some  pveople  say  that  silence  is  assent.  How  false  is  that  state¬ 
ment.  Take  for  example  a  love  smitten  young  man  who  intends  to 
propose  to  his  lady  fair.  After  much  hesitation,  he  springs  the  ques¬ 
tion.  She  is  silent.  But  how  can  we  tell,  until  she  breaks  the  silence, 
whether  she  intends  to  say :  “Oh,  (what  ever  the  name  may  happen  to 
be)  this  is  so  sudden!”  or  on  the  other  hand  if  she  is  thinking:  “How 
in  the  world  can  I  refuse  this  pest  without  hurting  his  feelings?” 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  believe  that  silence  is  assent,  then 
ask  the  fellow  who  has  tried  to  borrow  money.  Ask  any  one  of  your 
acquaintances,  who  has  attempted  to  arrange  a  date  with  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  has  been  recently  introduced.  Ask  the  auctioneer, 
who  has  been  endeavoring  to  coax  some  one  in  the  crowd  about  him, 
to  bid  twenty-five  cents  more  than  the  last  bidder.  Ask  any  one  who 
has  tried  to  procure  an  increase  in  his  wages.  Ask  the  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  who  has  had  the  door  shut  in  his  face,  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
height  of  his  eloquence.  Ask  any  of  the  above-mentioned  if  the  silence 
which  followed  his  request  meant  yes. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  silence  in  all  cases,  without  exception, 
means  that  the  person  who  is  silent  wants  to  say  no  and  is  trying  to 
get  the  courage  to  say  it.  Do  you  think,  that  if  a  girl  wants  to  go  out 
with  you,  if  a  fellow  is  willing  to  loan  you  some  money,  or  if  the  girl 
you  ask  for  a  dance  is  willing  to  dance  with  you,  do  you  think  for  one 
moment  that  she  would  hesitate  before  answering?  You  say  that 
often  after  the  periods  of  silence  the  person  answers  yes.  That,  my 
friend,  is  only  because  she  did  not  get  enough  courage  to  say  no. 

I  suppose  you  all  have  heard  the  saying  that  silence  is  golden. 
Golden  usually  denotes  something  precious,  something  worth  while 
remembering  or  keeping.  Because  of  this  I  think  that  the  sa3dng 
should  be  changed  to  read:  “Silence  is  SOMETIMES  golden.”  For 
what  is  there  precious  about  the  silence  of  the  telephone  bell  when  we 
are  expecting  a  call  ?  What  is  there  worth  while  remembering  about  the 
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silence  that  followed  your  singing,  especially  when  you  expected  a 
great  applause?  Who  wants  to  keep  in  his  memory  the  silence  that 
comes  with  the  completion  of,  what  he  thought,  a  very  comical  joke? 

Silence  is  like  that  small  copper  colored  disc  which  we  often  carry 
about  us,  called  a  cent.  How  insignificant  it  seems  when  there  is  no 
immediate  use  for  it !  But  how  great  is  its  importance  when  we  have 
only  ninety-nine  cents  and  we  need  a  dollar  So  with  silence,  when  we 
have  it,  it  seems  as  though  we  will  always  have  it,  but  if  we  haven’t 
it— and  we  would  like  to  have  it— it’s  a  different  story. 

So  all  we  can  do  is  to  pray  to  the  god  silence  (I  can’t  remember 
of  there  being  such  a  god,  whether  there  is  or  not,  it  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  remember  to  pray)  that  you  will  be 
fortunate,  lucky  and  happy  enough  to  have  silence  when  you  wish  it 
and  noise  when  you  want  it. 


A  Rabid  Retrospection 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 


NO,  I  do  not  play  Cowboys  and  Indians  any  more.  That  game 
of  games.  It  has  been  a  long  time.  A  long  time.  Yes,  it^s 
many  a  day  since  I  used  to  kill  about  ten  or  a  hundred  Indians 
and  Rustlers  every  twenty-four  hours.  My  good  right  hand  longs  to 
grip  again  the  butt  and  barrel  of  a  twelve-inch  Buffalo  Bill  cap-pistol ! 

It  wasn^t  so  very  long  ago  that  we  used  to  play  Cowboys.  For 
many  a  night,  after  prosaic  school,  we  were  wont  to  make  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills  of  brushwood  echo  with  our  bloodthirsty  whoops,  as  we 
sped  in  swift  pursuit  on  vividly  imagined  rip-roarin’  bronchoes,  of 
still  more  bloodthirsty  Redskins.  It  was  a  great  life! 

We  learned  all  that  we  knew  about  cow^unchers  and  their  hated 
enemy,  Indians,  from  weekly  visits  to  the  movies  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  West.  Happy  memory!  Our  heroes  were  the  flamboyant 
broncho-busters,  who  rarely  ever  busted  bronchoes,  of  the  popular 
picture  plays.  To  this  source,  we  supplemented  the  ghastly  glamorous, 
boy-heart-gripping,  tales  from  the  dime  novel  variety  of  western  story. 
After  each  weekly  visit  to  the  movies,  we  reacted  the  picture  we  had 
seen  all  through  the  evenings  and  the  Saturday  morning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  Boy !  What  bang-up,  banged-up  times  we  had ! 

I  do  not  believe  that  many  boisterous  boys  had  better  advantages 
for  enacting  the  thrilling  game  of  Cowboys  and  Indians  than  we.  We 
lived  near  hills.  Hills  well  studded  with  huge  boulders.  Hills  covered 
with  bush,  and  “secret  passages.”  Hills  whose  faces  were  formed  of 
sheer  rock,  running  straight  up  and  down.  It  was  marvelous  sport  to 
utilize  their  caves,  to  climb  hand  over  hand  up  the  cliffs,  with  jutting 
edges  of  rock  to  grasp  and  afford  precarious  footing.  We  were  all 
boys  who  were  out  of  ear-shot  when  we  felt  a  maternal  warning 
against  cliff  climbing  about  to  be  directed  at  us. 

If  all  the  days  of  my  life  were  only  the  equal  of  those  in  happiness, 
I  should  forever  tingle  with  contentment.  We  had  no  horses.  We 
imagined  instead  that  we  were  a-riding  “bosses.”  For  a  ranch,  we 
again  used  our  imaginations.  One  of  the  gang  had  a  goat,  a  billy 
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whose  skull  was  absolutely  adamantine.  Our  Wild  Bull,  he  was! 
One  day,  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  guardian-angel  inspiration  that 
I  managed  to  move  my  legs  with  enough  agility  to  escape  his  enraged 
horns.  It  was  my  first  lesson,  too,  in  high  speed  tree  scaling.  All  of 
us  would  try  to  “ride  ’im,”  regular  broncho-busters.  Ours  was  an 
eternal  desire.  We  longed  to  obey  the  admonition,  “Go  West,  young 
man,”  for  we  yearned  for  the  true  comfort  of  a  true  saddle,  for  the 
blessing  of  a  fiery  “boss.”  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  us  dead  and  dying  from  the  fiendish  bullets  of  bandit 
rustlers  and  Indians !  Then,  jumping  up,  we  would  change  ourselves, 
assume  new  roles,  and  dash  as  United  States  Troops,  in  mad  pursuit 
of  the  fleeing  host.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  whole  enemy  horde 
would,  in  turn,  bite  the  bitter  dust! 

So  it  is  with  sorrow  and  sadness  that  I  catch  at  a  wistful  desire 
to  don  again  the  olden  trappings,  to  ride  imaginary  steeds,  to  be  once 
more  a  movie  imitated  Cowboy  or  an  Indian.  The  chap  who  was 
the  “good”  Indian,  the  cowboys’  friend,  always  had  an  enviable  role. 
He  ranked,  you  know,  second  to  the  hero.  And,  the  most  glorious 
part  of  it  all,  there  were  no  girls!  If  one  of  us  had  even  smiled  at 
a  girl,  let  alone  a  suggestion  that  they  be  allowed  to  play  with  us,  he 
would  have  had  to  fear  a  lynching!  At  the  very  least,  we’d  have 
branded  him  as  a  sissy.  (We  changed,  a  few  years  later.)  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ten  and  twelve-year-old  boys  play  Cowboys  and 
Indians  now.  If  they  don’t,  it’s  their  loss.  We  began  when  we  were 
about  eight. 

They  tell  us  that  the  Wild  West  is  no  more,  that  all  the  Lochinvars 
have  come  out  of  the  West,  that  the  Wild  West  is  no  longer  wild. 
That  it  has  died  the  death.  And  so  all  the  romance  has  been  knocked 
out  of  the  cowboys.  To  have  told  us  this,  to  have  said  to  us  that 
cowboys  were  only  ordinary  job-holders,  would  almost  have  cost  you 
your  life. 

Cowboys.  Cowboys  nowadays  has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech.  What  regrets !  The  smoky  smell,  tantalizing  aroma, 
of  a  cap-pistol  still  lingers  about  my  sighing  nostrils.  My  forefinger 
longs  also  to  tug  once  more  again  at  the  trigger  of  a  Daisy  Air-rifle ! 

All  the  glamour  has  glimmered  and  gone.  The  West,  too,  is  full  of 
women.  There  is  no  longer  the  old-time  abnormal  disproportion  of  sexes. 
Two-Gun  Petes  have  petered  out.  All  the  Jesse  Jameses  are  musical 
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comedy  stars.  It’s  awful!  Even  the  buffalo  has  been  buffaloed  out 
of  the  country.  What  a  terrible  shock  to  a  beautiful  memory  1 

I  suppose  that  you,  if  you  lived  by  the  sea,  played  Pirates.  Well, 
you  are  somewhat  like  me.  I  played  Prairie  Pirates.  For  what  were 
our  conceptions  of  cowboys  but  swashbucklers? 

I  wonder  if  the  modern  cowboy  is  so  dreadfully  pedestrian. 
Maybe  they  are  now  merely  machines.  For  all  that  I  know,  cows 
and  steers  may  be  “rounded  up”  by  mammoth  machines.  For  the 
machine-made  march  of  civilization  was  the  power,  so  they  say, 
which  drove  the  cowboy  from  his  former  peak  or  virility.  He  is 
no  longer  the  “self-conscious  knight  errant  of  virtuously  virile  ad¬ 
ventures.”  Possibly  he  never  was.  To  movie-goers  of  a  past  decade, 
still,  he  was  exactly  that.  To  all  of  us  who  were  his  juvenile  imi¬ 
tators,  he  was  infinitely  more  than  that.  He  was  an  idol. 

Civilization  is,  in  many  ways,  a  fence.  For  a  purpose,  sup¬ 
posedly  good,  it  binds  and  restrains.  When  the  fence  came  into  the 
West,  mystic  charm  went  out  of  the  cowboy.  The  fenced  ranch 
displaced  the  wild  and  woolly  open  places.  Or  rather,  I  should  say, 
open  spaces.  The  old-time  wrestling  cow-puncher  has  become  a 
fence  mender.  With  the  coming  of  the  fence,  literally  and  otherwise, 
the  “round-up”  lost  all  the  intensity  of  its  breath-taking  complexities. 
The  annual  round-up  became  a  professional  rodeo.  Civilization 
discovered  that  it  did  not  pay  to  ruin  a  calf  with  violent  rope  work, 
tearing  him  (the  calf)  pretty  well  to  smithereens  by  dragging  him 
(the  half  a  calf)  through  ripping  cactus.  Alack!  The  cowboy  no 
longer  performs  bulldogging  feats  as  part  of  his  day’s  work.  All  the 
picturesque  tint  has  faded  from  the  picture.  We,  of  the  noble  tribe 
of  ex-Cowboy  and  Indian  players,  feel  a  wee  bit  disgusted.  But 
civilization,  no  matter  what  it  has  done,  cannot  prevent  our  day¬ 
dreaming.  Day-dreaming  of  dreamy  days.  How  we  all  were  filled 
with  the  dreamy  ambition  to  ride  o’er  the  wide  and  wonderful 
sublimity  of  the  Cowboy’s  Westlands. 

We  were  all  shooters.  Shooters !  We  were  Dead-Shots !  Great 
guns,  how  we  did  shoot !  To  our  movie  heroes,  life  was  just  one 
long,  banging  battle.  Imitating  them,  we  were  all  shooting  the  whole 
play  long.  And  really  it  was  more  than  a  gamje.  Many  were  the 
times  that  we  started  playing  in  the  morning,  not  to  finish  till  dusk. 
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Of  course,  we  left  off  shooting  each  other  when  an  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  told  us  to  shoot  home  for  food! 

With  an  environment,  or  neighboring  territory  should  I  say,  such 
as  we  had,  perfectly  suited  to  the  re-carrying  out  of  the  enactment 
seen  in  the  “Western,”  we  had  the  most  glorious  times  a  boy  could 
wish  for.  You  may  call  the  Wild  West  movies  monstrous,  outlandish, 
vulgar,  and  vapid.  May  I  disagree  with  you?  Your  judgment  of 
them  is  probably  just  as  erroneous  as  mine.  I  know  you’ll  pardon 
my  saying  so.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  when  I  look  at  a  Western  now 
I  almost  detest  it.  In  fact  I’ve  made  my  exit  more  than  once  when 
I  saw  one  about  to  be  flashed  upon  the  screen.  I  think,  too,  that  I 
know  why.  You  know,  I  take  it,  that  when  you  enwrap  yourself  in 
the  toga  virilis,  the  things  of  your  childhood  seem  so  ridiculous.  The 
reaction  to  the  things  which  gave  you  pleasure  is  sometimes  pretty 
violent.  But  strange  as  it  may  be,  abhoring  Westerners  as  I  do,  I  still 
feel  memoried  joy  in  living  all  over  again  the  days  when  we  used  to 
mimic  those  very  Westerners.  And  though  they  are  monstrous,  out¬ 
landish,  vulgar,  and  vapid  to  an  adult  (of  even  but  twenty  and  one), 
they  have  not  that  effect  on  the  young  boy.  At  least  their  effect  on 
our  cowboy  crowd  was  not.  We  were  all  the  admirers  of  the  Harold 
B.  Wright  type  of  hero,  though  we  did  not  then  know  it.  Our  hero 
was  not  he  who  tried  to  be  Wright.  When  he  played  the  heavy  roles 
of  bandits  and  marauding  Injuns,  it  was  all  to  the  greater  glory  of 
the  good  Cowboys.  For  Cowboys,  good  was  a  perpetuum  epithetum. 
The  fellows  who  were  the  Bandits  one  day,  too,  were  the  Cowboys 
of  the  next.  The  side  which  represented  the  Rustlers  never  won  out 
in  the  final  analysis.  Then,  when  you  consider  that  we  left  women 
out  of  our  games,  you  must  admit  that  the  “deplorable”  Westerners 
had  a  tremendously  good  influence  on  our  young  lives!  (Now,  it’s 
your  turn  to  disagree  with  me!) 

Boy!  Weren’t  we  the  sharpshooters.  If  this  reminiscence  is 
rapid  it  is  but  characteristic  of  the  fine  fast  life  we  led  in  those  great 
days.  I  repeat  and  repeat  again— we  were  marvelous  marksmen. 
None  of  us  had  even  seen  a  dainty  automatic,  not  to  say  a  six-shooter ! 
But  we  all  could,  in  the  vividness  of  our  imagery,— poetic  little  souls 
that  we  were,— shoot  the  spots  off  the  sun,  the  whiskers  off  a  cat, 
or  the  fleas  off  a  cow.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  all  Cowboys  fired 
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accurately,  and  without  aiming.  Always  it  was  Up!  and  Bang!  On 
a  long  range  shot,  we  poised  our  cap-pistols  as  rifles — unless  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  and  to  hold  an  air-gun — and  taking  steady 
aim,  fired.  When  my  adversary,  my  hated  enemy,  didn^t  see  me  or 
hear  the  shot,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
dead,  with  a  shout  of  “Bang!  Bang!  .  .  .  “You’re  dead!”  Our  ges¬ 
tures  were  indeed  magnificent. 

Arma  virumque  cano.  Of  arms  and  the  man  were  the  songs  of 
the  Old  West.  The  West  of  the  movies.  The  West  of  little  boys 
who  played  Cowboys  and  Indians.  They  are  dying,  the  dying  note  is 
struck,  the  doom  is  sounded.  We  of  an  old  school  grieve  with  the 
Cowboys  of  the  Old  West.  How  we  loved  them! 

The  Cowboy  is  dying  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  movie-mimic- 
ing  boy  lovers  are  dying  away,  too.  Echoes  of  The  Dying  Cowboy! 

“  ‘O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o’er  me, 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  crow  flies  free — 

O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie ! 

“  ‘O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie,’ 

The  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  boy  who  lay 
On  his  death-bed  at  the  close  of  day. 

♦  4= 

“  ‘But  bury  me  there  where  a  mother’s  care 
Will  tend  with  a  sister’s  tear  mingled  there. 

Where  friends  will  come  and  weep  o’er  me, 

O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

“  ‘O  bury  me  not’ — and  his  voice  failed  there 
But  we  paid  no  heed  to  his  dying  prayer; 

In  a  shallow  grave  just  six  by  three 
We  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie.” 

O  shed  a  tear!  The  Cowboy  has  died  his  death,  has  died  the 
death.  Well  may  ye  weep.  But  we,  his  adoring  imitators,  must  be 
brave.  We  get  very  sad  as  we  grow  old.  Never  more  shall  we  play 
the  old  games,  the  old  game.  Cowboys  and  Indians.  Nevermore 
may  we  run  the  whole  hills  over,  shooting  our  exuberant  cap-pistols. 
Nevermore!  O  shed  a  tear,  ye  Drug  Store  Cowboys! 

And  I,  movie-imitating  Cowboy  of  yesterday,  fading  fast,  pass 
out  of  the  picture  into  oblivion.  O  bury  me  not  in  your  memory! 


A  City  Park 

by 

Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Streets,  dirty  streets,  streets  of  mud  and  brick.  And  faces, 
blanched  and  worn;  cold  faces,  faces  of  unpitying  stare.  And 
feet  that  ever  hurried.  These  I  saw,  and  more,  and  the  heart 
within  me  sickened.  I  paused  awhile,  then  passed  on  to  scenes  that 
changed  unceasingly,  and  yet  were  more  unceasingly  the  same.  To  me, 
who  had  been  born  a  stranger  to  the  rage  of  the  city’s  lust,  there  was  a 
weariness  about  it  all  that  quite  overwhelmed  me.  Always  I  wandered, 
passing  hordes  of  fellow-men,  but  never  did  I  meet  a  friend.  I  seemed 
infinitely  more  alone  amid  these  frenzied  millions  than  when,  as  of  old, 
I  held  communion  with  solitary  nature.  It  may  be  that  I  disliked  the 
city,  but  however  that  may  be,  I  am  most  certain  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it;  I  cannot  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  great  town,  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  its  moods,  I  cannot  comprehend  its  majestic  aloof¬ 
ness. 

How  long  I  plodded  those  weary  ways,  I  cannot  recall.  I  remem¬ 
ber  only  an  immeasurable  depression  which  brooded  over  my  throb¬ 
bing  heart,  and  then,  minutes,  hours,  years  later,  a  relieving  lightness 
crept  into  my  soul.  I  hear  again  the  note  which  burst  upon  my  ears, 
the  note  of  a  thrush’s  song.  And  my  eyes  are  filled,  as  they  were 
then,  with  the  wonder  of  a  city  paradise.  From  parched,  baking  pave¬ 
ment,  I  stepped  across  yielding  sward  and  scented  lanes.  Great 
towering  lanes  stretched  their  arms  in  welcome  and  from  their  fingers 
dropped  a  host  of  buds  before  my  path.  Within  the  shade,  an  army 
of  brilliant  tulips  raised  their  proud  stems  to  catch  the  rays  of  sun¬ 
light  which  sported  about  in  the  whispering  leaves  above. 

Deliberately,  I  overstepped  the  walk,  and  stretched  myself  supinely 
upon  the  soft,  rich  grass.  For  a  long  while  I  lay  there,  gazing  up  at 
the  calm  serenity  of  sky,  and  there  upon  the  canvas  of  heaven’s  blue,  I 
saw  an  unseen  Artist  paint  a  hundred  figures  with  the  white  of  a 
thousand  clouds.  And  then  I’d  stare  at  the  pretty  nurses,  smiling  old 
men,  and  boys  and  girls  from  school.  Once  I  saw  a  couple,  whom  I 
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surmised  were  lovers.  Arm  in  arm,  they  strolled;  the  boy  peering 
straight  ahead  whenever  they  passed  a  lounger,  but  when  he  thought 
himself  unobserved,  he  glanced  tenderly  and  furtively  at  the  com¬ 
panion  by  his  side.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  girl  was  extremely  comely 
but  her  eyes  shone  with  such  a  luster,  and  her  cheeks  bloomed  so  fair, 
that  I  knew  her  love  suffused  her  whole  being,  effecting  a  loveliness  that 
was  more  than  physical  beauty. 

Many  other  sights  I  saw  during  those  hours  of  happy  freedom; 
vignettes  they  are,  whose  shadows  I  shall  ever  treasure  in  the  inmost 
soul  of  me.  For  a  study  of  human  nature,  a  city  park  offers  advan¬ 
tages  which  can  nowhere  be  equalled.  Here,  the  workers  of  the  world 
seek  a  solace  which  nature  alone  can  afford,  and  so  it  is  here,  amid 
nature’s  profusion,  that  the  city  is  stripped  of  its  veneer  of  civil¬ 
ization,  released  from  the  bonds  of  habit  and  environment,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  its  own  human  self,  the  self  which  delights  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  its  kind  and  revels  in  the  beneficence  of  prodigal  nature. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  I  lolled  about  in  that  retreat  of  beauty, 
mindful  of  the  city’s  ugly  pretense.  I  lingered  until  I  could  scarce  see 
the  lilac-bush  which  scattered  to  the  ground  a  myriad  of  flowerets  and 
covered  the  earth  with  a  wealth  of  fragile  petals.  But  had  I  gone 
before  the  moon  was  up,  I  should  have  missed  the  glow  of  soft  ef¬ 
fulgence  with  which  Diana  silently  caressed  each  living  thing  within 
the  garden.  Under  the  loving  touch  of  the  moon,  the  most  unhand¬ 
some  shrub  was  transformed  into  a  fairy  web,  while  tiny  crimson  buds 
seemed  to  melt  into  a  crown  which  I  thought  might  well  have  encircled 
the  brow  of  an  angel-child.  Every  ripple  in  the  pool,  which  droused 
in  the  garden’s  center,  joyed  in  the  kiss  of  the  silver  moon. 

Now  I  know  why  people  say  that  the  moon  has  a  magic  power 
over  men.  For  it  peopled  for  me,  that  summer’s  eve,  a  host  of  dancing 
elves  in  the  path  above  the  water.  To  me  the  pond  was  an  ancient 
lake  of  many-storied  fame,  and  upon  its  surface  I  could  see  a  skiff,  a 
hoary  oarsman,  and  two  beautiful  huddled  children.  I  heard  the  old 
man’s  voice  grow  loud,  then  low  and  soft  and  tender,  as  he  told  the 
wondrous  Legend  of  the  Lake.  Upon  the  shore  a  castle,  gowned 
with  moss  and  creeping  vine,  reared  its  sceptral  fingers  to  the  sky  and 
the  moaning  wind.  I  saw  a  lighted  window,  within  the  castle’s  wall, 
and  a  maiden  fair  leaned  out  and  whispered  to  her  errant  knight. 
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I  suppose  I  should  have  dreamed  for  the  rest  of  that  summer 
night,  but  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  recalled  me  to  life  and  the  regions 
of  harassed  men.  So  I  went  at  last,  from  that  quiet  city  park,  from 
that  oasis  in  the  desert  of  a  city’s  proud  disdain,  from  that  fairy, 
scented  garden  with  its  song  and  peaceful  rest.  ...  In  the  secret 
chambers  of  my  hidden  heart  of  hearts  I  still  retain  a  picture  of  it 
with  its  trees  and  flowers  and  dreams. 


Travel  Notes  of  a  Stay- 

at-Home 

by 

John  J.  Wright  Jr. 

IT  has  been  a  most  interesting  month— and  it  isn’t  over  yet.  The 
city  decided  to  draw  up  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  increase  in  building  and  so  on.  This  meant  that  some 
must  “do  the  rounds”  in  the  several  sections  of  the  city,  to  mark  down 
on  a  chart,  by  means  of  a  prearranged  code  of  hieroglyphics,  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  nature  of  the  dwellings  in  the  neighborhood.  Consequently 
we,  the  assistants  in  the  branch  libraries,  were  furnished  with  pencils, 
pads,  fragments  of  maps,  codes,  keys,  and  sundry  other  impediments 
and  sent  to  “mark  down”  every  creature,  recording  them  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  the  city,  the  ward,  and  the  precinct. 

It  has  been  a  most  interesting  month— and  it  isn’t  over  yet!  It 
has  been  very  instructive  as  well.  I  have  learned  much  concerning 
the  Einstein  theory — or  is  it  some  other  theory  I  have  in  mind? — 
for  I  have  come  to  the  realization  that  although  the  earth,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  relatively  small,  any  part  of  it,  in  fact  any  infinitesimal 
part  of  it,  is  relatively  large.  Moreover,  I  have  learned  that  though 
there  is  very  little  new  in  this  small,  small  world  of  ours,  a  thousand 
marvels  await  us  within  the  expansive  boundaries  of  our  own  back¬ 
yards. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  explored  a  world — and  have  at  no 
time  been  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half’s  walk  from  my  own  front 
door!  I  think  that  I  have  met  people  of  whom  I  had  never  heard 
before,  visited  streets,  roads,  courts  and  alleyways  I  never  dreamed 
existed,  climbed  hills  and  crossed  bridges  as  new  and  interesting  as 
the  Moor  Lands  and  Venice— and  I  have  yet  to  leave  the  boundaries 
of  the  town  I  have  lived  in  all  my  life. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  I  have  solved  several  mysteries— not  minor, 
relatively  easily  solved  mysteries  like  the  nature  of  electricity  or  the 
essence  of  ether  and  the  Universe,  but  rather,  really  important  mysteries 
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which  are  quite  hopelessly  baffling  when  first  we  encounter  them  in 
those  halcyon  days  when  the  “going  to  sleep”  of  the  morning  glory 
is  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  magic  world,  and  which  still  delight  us  in 
those  divine  moments  when  we  forget  that  we  have  learned  such  really 
trite  and  useless  arts  as  reading  and  writing,  criticising  and  trying  to 
avoid  criticism,  talking  and  reasoning,  and  then  talking  again.  I  mean 
such  mysteries  as  who  lives  on  that  distant  hill  in  that  fascinating 
red  brick  house,  the  fantastic  gables  of  which  can  scarcely  be  seen 
from  the  garret  windows  on  rainy  days,  and  such  a  problem  as  where 
the  brook  begins  and  what  the  world  looks  like  in  that  remote  region 
where  the  boy  lives  who  sat  beside  us  in  the  noisy  third-grade  school¬ 
room  and  who  was  forced  to  bring  his  lunch  to  school  each  day  so  very 
far  from  school  did  he  live. 

Oh,  it  was  all  very  fascinating  and  very  interesting  for  me,  but 
there  was  also  a  unique  thrill  that  came  from  the  realization  that  you 
were  yourself  a  source  of  fascination  and  interest  to  others.  I  don^t 
know  how  the  psychologists— those  very  futile  individuals  who  analyze 
and  dissect  you  until  you  feel  that  you  no  longer  exist,  having  been 
reduced  to  your  Least  Common  Denominator— I  don’t  know  how  they 
would  explain  it  and  I  really  don’t  care,  but,  there  is  an  undeniable 
sense  of  adventure  in  doing  something  that  people  all  around  you 
wonder  at  and  ask  one  another  questions  about,  and  even  stop  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  There  is  a  world  of  mystery  about  a  stranger  walking  with 
an  apparent  but  unknown  purpose  around  the  neighborhood;  and 
nothing  can  give  rise  to  more  speculation  and  curious  questioning  or 
to  more  whispered  discussions  and  rumor-laden  gossip  than  a  man 
with  a  pencil,  a  map,  and  a  notebook,  carefully  studying  the  houses 
and  jotting  down  mysterious  somethings  with  an  air  of  conscious  con¬ 
sequence. 

It  was  while  I  was  learning  this  truth  that  I  solved  the  mystery 
of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  I  used  to  doubt  the  story  that  the 
children  of  Hamelin  followed  a  queerly  dressed  man  with  a  tuneful 
pipe  so  far  that  they  were  never  found  again.  I  can  readily  believe  it 
now,  however,  for  the  children  of  America,  who  could  as  easily  be  the 
children  of  Hamelin  or  the  children  of  Hindustan  for  that  matter, 
will  follow  a  very  ordinary  human  dressed  no  more  strangely  than 
such  conventional  humans  as  Uncle  Jack  or  the  man  next  door,  if 
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he  simply  carries  with  him  a  something  no  more  magic  than  a  mere 
map  and  no  more  eccentric  than  an  Eversharp.  But  the  elimination 
of  one  doubt  was  the  inception  of  another.  That  the  children  fol¬ 
lowed  the  piper  is  easily  believed— but  that  the  piper  led  the  children 
is  incredible!  For  even  a  piper  as  vindictive  as  the  famous  victim’s 
breach  of  contract  would  have  soon  wearied  of  the  relentless  question¬ 
ing  of  his  infant  followers.  And  such  questions  as  they  ask!  They 
are  as  ponderous,  as  indicative  of  deep  interest  and  profound  desire 
and  groping  for  enlightenment  as  the  questions  of  those  other  and 
older,  those  more  self-conscious  philosophers  who  accomplish  so  much 
less.  Babies  and  children  are  the  best  philosophers.  For  a  philosopher, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  merely  a  person  who  spends  his  time 
asking  “Why?”  and  who  is  more  prone  to  this  than  a  normal  child? 
The  only  difference  between  the  child  and  the  graybeard  is  that  the 
child  asks  the  why  of  really  worth-while  subjects.  Moreover,  the  babe 
eventually  learns  the  answer  to  his  riddle  while  all  too  often  the 
graybeard  dies  still  asking  “Why?” 

Not  only  is  the  babe  the  better  philosopher  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  questions  he  will  ask,  but  I  think  that  he  would  prove  more 
reliable  when  he  reached  his  conclusions.  For  one  thing,  he  is  less 
easily  convinced  than  his  elders  in  this  world  of  queries.  When  a  man 
with  a  map  replies  to  questionings  that  a  foreign  potentate  has  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  map  out  the  streets  of  America  in  preparation  for 
a  fantastic  scheme  of  acquisition,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  adult  wise 
enough  to  be  a  Senator  from  Alabama  or  with  influence  enough  to  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  three  million  Chicagoans  will  readily  and  im¬ 
plicitly  believe  me.  But  the  grandson  of  the  Senator  or  the  little  elf 
who  has  only  heard  of  one  mayor,  and  he  Dick  Whittington,  will 
dismiss  me  with  a  smile  of  withering  disbelief  and  a  gaze  of  under¬ 
standing  that  goes  a  long,  long  way  toward  reconciling  the  apparent 
contradictory  ways  in  which  we  describe  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as 
being  the  place  where  all  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  is  ours  and  yet  a 
kingdom  composed  of  “such  as  little  children.” 

But  I  am  wandering  somewhat  from  the  story  of  my  wandering. 
The  best  thing  about  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  walk  among  people  or  places  where  there  are  no  people, 
according  as  one  wishes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  I 
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was  expected  to  map  out  lay  in  a  sparsely  populated  corner  of  the 
town,  a  section  whose  charm  for  me  has  always  centered  in  a  gloriously 
green  hill  which  I  can  remember  fancying  to  be  the  utmost  boundary 
of  the  earth.  I  climbed  the  hill  from  the  side  away  from  the  town 
and  experienced  an  inforgetable  sensation  when  first  I  reached  the 
summit  and  saw  lying  at  my  feet,  yet  extending  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  homes,  the  schools,  the  workshops  of  the  townsfolk.  I  knew  every 
church-steeple,  every  landmark,  the  route  of  every  train  whose  distant, 
curling  smoke  was  as  a  cloud  of  steam  from  an  ordinary  kettle;  I 
had  lived  all  my  life  in  one  of  the  houses  there  before  me,  yet  I  seemed 
to  have  discovered  a  new  world.  I  could  have  given  the  names  and 
occupations  of  over  half  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  yet 

.  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or,  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  book  which  its  author  called  “The  Royal 
Road  to  Romance.”  It  was  the  story  of  a  man  whose  quest  for 
romance  and  adventure  led  him  around  the  world.  The  sorry  fool! 

Romance,  adventure,  life,  are  all  around  the  corner. 


New  England 

Oh,  the  houses  of  New  England 
As  they  nestle  by  the  road, 

Are  like  old  people  resting 
From  beneath  life’s  weary  load; 

Like  old  people  resting, 

And  waiting  for  the  day. 

When  from  the  roads  and  highways. 
Come  those  who  went  away. 

Oh,  the  roadways  of  New  England, 
Lonesome,  patient,  still. 

Oh,  the  highways  of  New  England, 
That  wander  where  they  will. 

Roads  that  twist  and  tangle 
Across  the  hills  and  downs. 

And  join  together  in  a  bond. 
Sleep-steeped  New  England  towns. 

Now  the  towns  are  filled  with  people, 
Who  have  wandered  down  the  road, 
And  have  left  the  houses  empty. 

To  bear  dim  memories’  load. 

But  the  roadway  has  its  music. 

And  it  lures  from  out  the  towns. 

And  leads  those  back  who  went  away. 
Across  the  hills  and  downs. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


“Le  Roi  Lst  Mort” 

Bring  here  no  laurel  from  mountain, 
No  bay  from  windy  heath, 

No  rose  from  beside  the  fountain — 
Bring  but  the  olive  wreath. 

Let  be  no  laurel  band. 

Nor  wreath  of  bay  on  his  brow. 
And  never  a  rose  in  his  hand —  • 

He  does  not  love  them  now. 

For  see  where  the  faded  bay 
Was  flung  in  the  corner  there. 

And  laurel  of  little  day. 

And  the  rose  he  used  to  wear. 

So  bring  no  laurel  from  mountain. 
No  bay  from  windy  heath, 

No  rose  from  beside  the  fountain — 
Bring  but  the  olive  wreath. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


To  a  Poet 

You,  who  pen  your  fancy’s  pictures, 
Sing  mightily  of  Love. 

Your  hymns  of  fire  and  tears  ascend 
To  Venus’  hands  above. 

Yet,  has  your  own  heart  ever  felt 
The  sting  and  tingling  pain 
That  comes  as  Love’s  swift,  killing  shaft 
Counts  you  among  its  slain? 


pRANas  H.  Higgins. 


The  Impulse 

I,  too,  could  rise  on  the  rhythmic  wing; 

Aye!  even  the  mountains  scale, 

Could  follow  the  wake  of  the  singing  flock, 

And  challenge  the  bright  sun’s  mail. 

On  pinions  of  strength  I  might  follow  my  course. 

The  mountains  of  poets  climb 

Where  the  golden  Maenads  strum  the  lutes 

Of  Pierus,  the  maker  of  Time. 

But  see  how  my  muse  tenders  hostile  ears 
To  my  songs — “So  fragile  and  weak,” 

She  says — oh!  let  her  but  give  a  helping  hand! 
For  I  know  I  could  conquer  the  peak. 


Eugene  P.  Burns. 


A.  D.  208 

“Today  we  had  a  most  amusing  interlude 
In  the  arena.  All  the  solid  Coliseum 
Swayed  a  little  to  the  laughter  of  the  gods. 

Caracalla,  heir-apparent,  he  whose  fears 
Of  cruelty  endear  him  to  the  populace, 

And  Geta  of  the  perfumed  hair  and  solemn  eyes. 

Stood  with  their  father  to  receive  applause  and  nod 
As  is  the  way  with  emperors  before  the  mob. 

Septimius  has  lost  the  look  he  wore  of  yore  — 

But  I  digress.  As  they  stood  there  three  winged  forms 
Of  victory  came  crashing  down  before  their  feet 
To  play  the  omen  for  the  very  gods.  The  sire’s 
Split  in  twain,  as  brittle  as  the  Gallic  mood. 

The  younger  son’s  was  cast  into  a  thousand  parts 
As  if  ’twould  spell  annihilation.  Geta  swooned. 

But  Caracalla’s  stood  as  firm  as  Rome  itself. 

And  Caracalla  smiled.  ...  I  wonder  if  he  cares 
If  winds  be  fair  and  suns  be  warm  for  Geta.” 

Charles  F.  Stack. 


Postponed  Proposal 

“When  you  were  three 
And  I  was  four, 

You  promised  me, 

When  you  were  three, 

You’d  wait  for  me 
Forever, — more. 

When  you  were  three, 

And  I  was  four. 

“This  is  the  day; 

Let’s  off  to  be  wed ! 

Ours  to  be  gay; 

This  is  the  day  .  .  . 

Bright  is  the  way. 

Our  heaven’s  ahead. 

This  is  the  day; 

Let’s  off  to  be  wed!” 

Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


The  Mad  Dance 

Dance! 

Dance! 

Though 

You  shall  freeze 
In  the  cruel 
Icy  wind 
Outside, 

Dance! 

Though  the  land 
Be  filled  with  sickness, 
And  sorrow, 

And  death, — 

Dance  on! 

Dance! 

Though  your  eyes 
Be  flowing 
With  tears; 

Dance ! 

Dance! 

DANCE! 

Though  your  limbs 
Ache, 


And  your  hearts 
Break, 

Dance! 

Dance! 

Dance, 

Though  the  walls 
Topple, 

And  the  roof 
Crash 

To  the  ground. 

Dance! 

Though  you  die 
Tomorrow. 

Dance ! 

Dance, 

Foolish  mortals; 

Dance, 

Though 
Tomorrow 
The  world  end. 

Dance! 

But  remember, 

The  piper  must  he  paid  I 

William  J.  Koen. 


5aga  of  the  Subway 

She  stopped ;  looked  at  me  askance ; 

Smiled,  and  grasped  a  strap  above  me; 

Her  ling’ring  glance  held  me  in  trance, 

— All  the  while  her  eyes  implored  me. 

Her  voice  was  low,  and  soft  and  sweet. 

As,  rising,  I  gave  to  her  my  seat, 

V.  John  Llewys  Connolly. 


5ong  About  Three  Songs 

I  saw  the  strangest  sight  today 
That  man  may  see  in  any  land; 

I  saw  a  quatrain  and  an  epic 
Walking  hand  in  hand ! 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


Hope 

I  see  the  sorrow 
Of  tomorrow 
Dying. 

Out  of  this  world  of  woes 
It  goes. 

I  see  the  tears 
Of  coming  years 
Flying, 

Into  the  face  of  the  sun 
As  one! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 
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Joyce  Kilmer 

by 

Eugene  P.  Burns 

TO  bestow  due  tribute  upon  the  heroic  souls,  by  whose  initiative 
the  civil  and  literary  pursuits  of  the  world  have  been  enhanced, 
is  no  facile  task.  To  be  sure,  their  fame  rests  not  on  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  they  have  once  lived,  loved  and  died,  nor  on  the  assumption 
that  they  have  achieved  remarkable  success  along  certain  paths  of 
endeavor,  but  on  those  precious  heritages  which  each  has,  in  his  own 
manner,  willed  to  posterity.  The  statesman  leaves  his  gifts  of  brilliant 
legislation ;  the  musician  bequeaths  his  highest  aspirations  in  grand  and 
awe-inspiring  symphonies;  the  poet  imparts  to  mankind  the  ineffable 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  humanity,  its  ideals  and  its  riddles. 
All  three  fulfill  in  part  what  everlasting  fame  must  demand,  but  the 
poet  verifies  to  the  greatest  degree  the  time-honored  maxim :  “The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

Time  and  again  we  have  familiar  experience  of  the  dissociation 
which  exists  between  the  arts  and  warfare,  between  peace  and  strife, 
or,  to  use  the  figurative  expression,  between  the  pen  and  the  sword. 
Seldom  do  we  witness  that  phenomenon  which  takes  place  when  the 
“builder  of  the  world’s  great  cities”  flies  off  “to  war  and  arms.”  This 
is  an  occurrence  which  a  modern  writer  has  well  explained :  “Between 
war  and  the  poets  there  is  an  irreconcilable  enmity.”  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  we  have  found  that  such  a  phenomenon  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
day.  No  person  who  seriously  reads  the  works  of  Joyce  Kilmer  can 
fail  to  observe  this  rather  strange  two-fold  personality,— the  warrior 
and  the  poet.  Joyce  Kilmer  stands  as  the  type  of  soldier-poet.  He 
stands  for  something  more.  He  represents  the  ideal  patriot,  the  ideal 
husband,  the  ideal  man.  It  is  a  truly  fortunate  occurrence  that  a  figure 
so  moving  as  Joyce  Kilmer  should  have  dwelt  in  our  part  of  the  world 
and  we  thank  a  gracious  God  for  so  real  a  gift. 

During  his  life,  Kilmer  passed  through  days  and  nights  that  were, 
to  his  sight  and  mind,  filled  with  wonders.  Though  his  birth  was  un¬ 
heralded  and  his  death  barely  noticed  in  many  quarters,  what  an 
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eventful  life  his  was !  What  sorrows,  joys,  aspirations  and  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  yet,  how  short  and  hidden  in  all !  Kilmer  had  packed 
much  into  his  short  thirty-two  years,  an  age  at  which  many  people 
begin  their  creative  efforts.  Great  vitality  had  indeed  been  squandered 
when  the  death  fall  occurred  that  drizzly  July  day  in  1918,  in  the 
stagnant  trenches  of  France,  heaped  with  the  dead  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Very  early  in  life,  Joyce  Kilmer  felt  the  spirit  of  power  in  him; 
he  had  realized  his  duo-personality,  nor  could  he  quench  its  fires  or 
deny  its  potency.  He  presents  a  very  neat  picture  of  the  dissociation 
we  have  mentioned,  between  war  and  the  poet,  here : 

Over  our  earthly  sight 
Shadows  of  war  must  be. 

Dreams  fade  with  morning  light. 

Soldiers  awake  to  fight — 

Thou  art  from  strife  set  free, 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  good-night. 

How  objectively  he  can  treat  a  poet,  when  in  conclusion  he  be¬ 
seeches  : 

Pity  us  from  thy  height. 

Dawn  hunted  slaves  are  we; 

Dreams  fade  with  morning  light. 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  good-night. 

We  may  fairly  judge  that  Kilmer  was,  at  this  point,  becoming 
aware  of  his  two-fold  love,  of  his  nature  with  a  heart  for  the  idealism  of 
art  and  the  reality  of  battle.  However,  it  is  unwise  to  decide  definitely 
from  one  instance,  on  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  that  Kilmer 
never  reflected  on  his  love  of  battle,  and  perhaps  never  became  aware 
of  his  real  self,  revealed  to  us  in  after-days.  Since  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  would  find  an  interested,  if  not  wholly  successful,  analyst  in  our 
modern  psychologist,  we  leave  the  matter,  much  as  the  proverbial 
ash  man  leaves  the  barrel  in  the  street  gutter,— without  a  word  of 
apology. 

But  it  may  with  finality  be  said  that  Kilmer’s  was  a  life  of  great 
energy.  “He  bounded  up  the  heights  of  song,”  one  essayist  has  said, 
“and  labored  most  patiently  in  the  valley  of  toil.”  Knowledge  of  his 
life  would  explain  very  well  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  poetry  and 
its  high  ethical  soundness.  The  poem  “Trees”  expresses  most  fitly  the 
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two  qualities  noted,  which  are  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  Written  in 
1913  and  containing  such  intense  piety  and  love  for  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  it  was  doubtlessly  an  index  to  that  deep  religious  spirit  that 
was  always  a  healthy,  disturbing  influence  in  Kilmer’s  life,  the  spirit 
that  moved  Kilmer  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1914.  Here 
a  marked  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  work.  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday,  his  dear  friend,  has  said  that  Joyce  began  to  be  a  poet  after 
the  publication  of  “Trees.”  Previously  “he  had  been  a  graceful  trou¬ 
badour  strumming  pleasant  things  to  his  lady  love  and  had  a  bright 

eye  to  his  singing  robes.”  But  now  there  is  a  change,  seen  best  in 

“Trees.”  No  comment  is  necessary,  no  introduction  is  needed  for  a 
poem  that  already  is  known  to  thousands,  is  included  in  practically 
every  recent  anthology.  The  best  known  of  Kilmer’s  works,  it  will 
more  than  likely  be  held  in  the  future  as  the  best  of  his  poems. 

Yet  Kilmer  is  not,  we  trust,  to  live  in  the  memory  of  man  as  the 

author  of  a  single  poem.  His  was  a  greater  talent.  No  finer  proof 

must  be  given  of  his  possession  of  a  genuine  interest  in  mankind  and 
of  a  deep  understanding  of  men,  than  the  poem  “Delicatessen.  In  it, 
the  poet  sees  beneath  the  externals  of  the  pastry  shopman,  not  a  cold 
and  shrewd,  calculating  business  man,  not  a  grasping,  selfish  miser,  nor 
a  man  whose  one  aim  is  “to  trim  hide  and  heel,”  but  the  counterpart  of 

Our  Lord,  the  lowly  laborer: 

Why  is  that  wanton  gossip  Fame 
So  dumb  about  this  man’s  affairs? 

Why  do  we  twitter  at  his  name 
Who  comes  to  buy  his  curious  wares? 

Perhaps  he  lives  and  dies  unpraised, 

This  trafficker  in  humble  sweets. 

Because  his  little  shops  are  raised 
By  thousands  in  the  city  streets. 

O  Carpenter  of  Nazareth! 

Whose  mother  was  a  village  maid, 

Shall  we,  Thy  children,  blow  our  breath 
In  scorn  of  any  humble  trade? 

Have  pity  on  our  foolishness 
And  give  us  eyes  that  we  may  see 
Beneath  the  shopman’s  clumsy  dress 
The  splendour  of  humanity. 

Who,  but  the  real  poet,  could  express  a  similar  reflection  so  ade¬ 
quately  and  elegantly? 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  Kilmer  wrote  some  of  his  best  poetry 
after  he  had  entered  the  Catholic  Church  in  1914.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  prose  selections  (Essay  on  Hilaire  Belloc) 
clearly  evidences  Joyce  Kilmer's  firm  belief  that  the  Roman  Church 
with  its  remarkable  age,  history  and  social  connections  may  well  be 
an  inspiration  to  any  poet.  He  says  in  part:  “His  faith  (Hilaire  Bel¬ 
loc's)  furnishes  him  with  the  theme  for  those  of  his  poems,  which  are 
most  likely  to  endure ;  his  faith  gives  him  the  Capture'  of  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  His  faith  enables  him,  as  it  has  enabled  many  another  pK)et, 
to  see  ‘in  the  lamp  that  is  beauty  the  light  that  is  God.'  " 

Very  near  sacrilege  indeed  it  would  be,  not  to  mention  something 
of  the  last  poem  which  Joyce  Kilmer  wrote  before  he  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  His  pleasures  in  war  he  had  related  in  sundry  other 
poems  only  as  the  author  of  “Trees,'  and  “Main  Street,"  could  tell 
them.  War,  however,  in  all  its  fury  is  a  frightful  monster  and  the 
fields  of  battle  offer  little  happiness  to  the  Christian  soul.  Clearly 
manifested  is  the  body  pain,  which  Kilmer  experienced  in  “The  Peace¬ 
maker." 

“Upon  his  will  he  binds  a  radiant  chain 
For  Freedom’s  sake,  he  is  no  longer  free 
It  is  his  task  the  slave  of  liberty 
With  his  own  blood  to  wipe  away  a  stain 
That  pain  may  cease,  he  yields  his  flesh  to  pain, 

To  banish  war,  he  must  a  warrior  be 
He  dwells  in  Night,  eternal  Dawn  to  see, 

And  gladly  dies  abundant  life  to  gain.” 

With  how  noble  a  strain  of  universality  does  Joyce  Kilmer  con¬ 
clude  this  potential  lyric: 

“What  matters  death,  if  Freedom  be  not  dead? 

No  flags  are  fair,  if  Freedom’s  flag  be  furled 
Who  fights  for  Freedom  goes  with  joyful  tread 
To  meet  the  fires  of  Hell,  against  him  hurled, 

And  has  for  Captain,  Him  whose  thom-wreathed  Head 
Smiles  from  the  Cross  upon  a  conquered  World.” 


Kilmer’s  poems  of  war  are  deeply  colored  with  his  resignation  to 
Divine  Will.  Perchance  he  may  have  realized  that  his  life’s  work 
was  accomplished,  for  thus  he  prays : 
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“Lord,  thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea. 

So  let  me  render  back  again 
This  millionth  of  Thy  gift.  Amen.” 

Joyce  Kilmer  is  the  poet  of  the  commonplace,  the  poet  of  highly 
emotional  thought  and  expression,  the  poet  of  nature  and  mankind 
with  “his  themes  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  fresh  as  the  dewy  morning.” 
Fame  has  placed  him  on  the  lofty  pedestal  of  glory  as  the  poet’s  poet 
—a  Keats  from  America.  As  the  “interpreter  of  the  simple  annals  of 
humanity,”  closer  and  closer  shall  Renown  draw  him  to  the  position 
of  the  most  widely  loved  poet  of  our  era. 

“Et  poeta  mortuus  est.”  Close  to  the  purling  Ourcq,  lies  a  small 
tuft  of  land,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cross  on  which  one  may  read 
the  following:  “Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer.”  Then,  after  the  inscription 
of  his  company  and  regiment  is  the  line  “Killed  in  Action— July  30, 
1918.” 

We  fain  would  hope  that  such  talent  might  be  preserved  to  the 
world  of  letters,  but  are  reconciled  in  the  fact  that, 

“There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died 
And  up  to  heaven’s  doorway  floats 
From  the  wood  called  Rouge  Bouquet, 

A  delicate  cloud  of  bugle  notes 
That  softly  say : 

‘Farewell: 

Farewell: 

Comrades  true,  bom  anew,  F>eace  to  you; 

Your  souls  shall  be  where  the  heroes  are 
And  your  memory  shine  like  the  morning  star. 

Brave  and  dear  ' 

Shield  us  here 
Farewell.’  ” 


How  Perfectly  Foolish ! 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

I 

PRECIOSA  and  I  were  on  our  way  home  from  the  theatre.  As 
usual,  I  was  carrying  on  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  Said  I,  striving  for  an  opportunity  to  expound  a  pet 
theory : 

“There  are  a  great  many  people  who  wonder  ‘Why,’  when  they  look 
at  me,  Preciosa.  I’ve  often  wondered  why,  too.” 

“But  why  the  ‘Whys’?” 

“Oh,  can’t  you  see?  They  wonder  why  I  act  so  foolishly.  And 
/  wonder  why  they  wonder.  Golly!  If  they  only  knew  the  joy  there 
is  in  being  foolish !  ” 

“Joy?  What  do  you  mean,  joy?  Are  you  really  so  foolish?” 
“Heavens,  girl  1  One  question  at  a  time.  .  .  .” 

Preciosa  is  Gaelic  that  way.  She  can  never  rest  content  with  a 
solitary  question.  Her  interrogations  have  a  habit  of  coming  in  pairs. 

“Joy  I  You  know  what  I  mean  by  joy.  Happiness,  pleasure, 
freedom  from  dull  care,  and  such.  And  as  to  the  extent  of  my  foolish¬ 
ness,  I’ll  leave  that  to  you.  You  know  me  pretty  well.  How  foolish 
do  ymi  think  I  am?” 

“Oh-h-h-h,  goodness !  I  don’t  think  that  you’re  jooliskT 
“You  don’t!” 

“No,  not  at  all,  Hypolito !  Why  you’re  only  an  inimitable  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  !  ” 

Now  you  can’t  do  much  with  a  damsel  like  that,  can  you?  I’m 
not  to  be  blamed  if  I  grow  quite  wrathy  at  Preciosa.  She’s  utterly 
provoking  at  times. 

“Now  what  in  the  name  of  Timbuctoo  is  an  ‘inimitable  idiosyn¬ 
crasy’?  If  you  mean  that  I’m  rather  foolish.  I’ll  agree  with  you; 
but  if  you  mean  that  Vm  crazy,  I’ll  wring  your  neck !  ” 

“Well  I  must  say  that  I  like  that!  You  are  certainly  possessed 
of  an  extremely  obtrusive  nerve.  If  you  think  for  a  moment - ” 
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But  here  I  craved  her  bountiful  pardon,  and  went  on  orating. 

“Well  now,  Preciosa,  consider  me  foolish,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
analysis.  Honestly,  I  must  be  so  at  times.  I  enjoy  the  appellation  in 
fact.  Being  foolish  is  an  ecstacy  all  in  itself.  A  rather  ignoble  form 
of  mysticism,  you  know. 

“You’ve  told  me  that  you  abhor  the  comic  sections.  Now,  hon¬ 
estly,  isn’t  it  because  you’re  now  a  college  girl— or  rather  a  college 
Freshman?” 

“Oh,  for  goodness’  sake,  I  don’t  know !  ” 

“Oh,  yes  you  do!  You  won’t  admit  it  to  anyone  but  yourself, 
perhaps.  But  honest-to-goodness— don’t  you  ever,  ever  read  the 
comics.  Come  on,  confess  I  ” 

“Oh,  y-e-s  I  .  .  .  Once  in  an  awfully  long  while.  But  really,  I  don’t 
get - ” 

“Now,  now  .  .  .  you  know  that  you  do.  You’re  just  as  susceptible 
to  their  ridiculousness  as  your  kid  sister.  And  I’d  even 

“Oh,  bother  the  comics  1  Let’s  discuss  Gilbert  Murray’s  ‘Classical 

Tradition  in  Po - ’  ” 

“No,  we  won’t !  I’m  going  to  prove  to  you  that  being  foolish  has 
its  merits  I  ” 

And  before  precious  Preciosa  could  reply,  I  garruloused : 

“You  read  the  comics  and  enjoy  the  best  of  them  because  they’re 
reminiscent,  in  a  way,  of  your  childhood.  You  grow  tired  of  con¬ 
tinually  studying,  incessantly  discussing  Sophocles  and  Horace, 
Shakespeare  and  Schiller.  You  grow  tired  of  ever  exercising  the  more 
brilliant  sections  of  that  remarkable  intellect  of  yours.  Your  brain 
demands  a  katharsis,  a  purgation  of  excess  mental  activity.  Being 
foolish  is  a  vacation  for  your  mind!  Now  it’s  somewhat  the  same 
with  yours  truly.  Of  course,  Preciosa,  I  haven’t  a  mind  as  mighty 

as  yours,  but  still - ” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  so  silly  I” 

“Sh-h-h.  Don’t  get  vociferous!  If  you  were  only  as  beautiful 
as  you  are  in— but  never  mind.  To  return  to  our  muttons,  I  reiterate 
that  my  being  foolish  is  a  vacation  for  my  sense.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  so  you  have  some  senseV^ 

(I  ignore  these  artful  ejaculations  of  Preciosa’s.) 

“And  when  I  am  foolish  it  is  for  a  noble  purpose.  Just  tonight, 
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for  instance.  When  I  tied  my  handkerchief  over  your  eyes,  during  the 
intermission,  I  realized  that  I  was  foolish.  But  I  reveled  in  the  deed ! 
0  happy  mean !  O  blessed  purgation  from  sense !  O  essence  of  lovely 
life!  Yet,  yea,  the  man  who  is  never  foolish  is - 

“Say,  Mr.  Maniac!” 

“What?” 

“Will  you  please  reveal  why  you  disgraced  me  last  week  at 
Eileen’s  party?  I  suppose  you  were  nobly  foolish  for  a  noble  pur¬ 
pose.  The  noble  purpose  of  ruining  her  living  room  table !  ” 

“Rot!  Rot!  What’s  a  party  for  if  you  can’t  have  a  good  time? 
Just  because  I  give  an  admirable  imitation  of  a  grandiloquent  Cicero, 
am  I  a  madman  ?  Disgraced  ?  How  you  talk !  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
me,  that  party  would  have  been  a  failure.  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
.  .  .  Foolishness  is  a  transcursion  from  sense,  a  flight  to  a  higher 
state - ” 

“To  the  top  of  a  table !  ” 

(Again  I  ignore  Preciosa’s  quip.) 

“It  is  transcendental.  A  consciousness  of  the  unconsciousness. 
It  is  not  a  degradation.  It  is  nothing  for  which  to  hide  your  face  in 
shame.  It’s  inherent  in  the  nature  of  humans.” 

“Like  freckles,  for  instance?” 

(Again  I  scorn  to  quibble  with  prosaic  Preciosa.) 

“Foolishness  is  a  transitional  ascendency  of  thought.  It  is  the 
fine  freedom  which  the  wise  man  gives  to  his  mind  between  concen¬ 
trations  of  thought.  Mens  Sana  in  mente  Sana.  Between  devotions 
of  your  mind  to  all  manner  of  topics,  you  should  allow  that  weary 
little  mind  to  gambol  awhile  in  the  transitional  paradise  of  foolish¬ 
ness.  Quaff  its  thirsty  throat  with  the  ambrosial  nectar  of  carefree 
carelessness.  Read  the  comics  and  the  humor  of  the  day,  or  swat  flies 
for  fun.  Go  down  to  the  seashore,  up  to  the  mountains,  across  to  the 
desert,— and  laugh  long  and  loud.  Use  any  method  you  choose.  A 
lack  of  such  mental  relaxation,  Preciosa,  results  in  mental  prostration.” 

At  this  point  I  imagined  I’d  said  something  rather  well.  A  smile 
played  about  the  edges  of  my  lips.  I  peeped  at  pretty  Preciosa  from 
the  corners  of  my  eyes.  She  was  passing  her  hand  over  her  forehead 
in  deep  distress.  Then,  from  out  the  wall  of  her  teeth,  in  true  Homeric 
style,  escaped  these  wondering  words: 
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“O  Celestial  Cataclysm !  To  make  a  poor  boy's  mind  cavort  so !  ” 

(And  what  can  a  mere  man  do?) 

“Really,  Preciosa,  your  mind  is  dreadfully  impenetrable  at  times. 
Are  not  my  noble  words  full  of  lofty  logic  ?" 

“Logical!  Oh,  surely!  You’re  logical  all  over!” 

“Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake,  act  your  age !  Be  sensible.” 

“But,  Hypolito!  You’ve  been  telling  me  to  be  foolish!  Surely, 
you  haven’t  been  joshing  me.” 

(Oh,  no!  Nothing  like  that.) 

“Hang  it  all !  I’m  serious.  Foolishness  is  not  farcical.  It’s  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  in  a  sensible,  intelligent  life.  Can’t  you  see  that  ? 
It’s  a  bright  foreshadowing  of  humility,  too.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
it!  Foolishness  is  a  marvelous  balm  to  apply  to  a  case  of  fat-head- 
edness.  I’ve  felt  very  humble  after  I’ve  acted  foolishly.  The - ” 

“Well,  I  do  hope  you’ve  learned  some  lesson  from  your  babyish 
behavior !  ” 

« 

“Well !  Never  mind  rubbing  it  in.  Anyhow  Preciosa,  old  dear,  I’m 
proud  of  my  foolishness.  I  love  to  laugh  at  myself.  It’s  much  easier 
than  slapping  one’s  self  on  the  back.  One  doesn’t  have  to  be  quite  so 
much  a  contortionist.” 

And  shortly  after  this,  I  left  Preciosa  at  her  castle.  I’m  wonder¬ 
dering  now  if  I  should  go  down  there  tonight  and  sing  her  a  serenade, 
lanquidly  leaning  under  her  window.  Wouldn’t  that  be  foolish ! 

And  yet,  ’tis  June ;  vacation  time— the  time  of  singing  serenades. 
Has  not  Longfellow  poetized: 

“So  farewell, 

The  student’s  wandering  life!  Sweet  serenades, 

Sung  under  ladies’  windows  in  the  night. 

And  all  that  makes  vacation  beautiful!” 

But  Longfellow  or  Shortfellow,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  so 
serenade  Preciosa.  She  has  a  pair  of  husky  brothers.  And  though  I 
may  be  foolish,  I  am,  I  hope,  no  fool ! 
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The  second  evening  of  a  respite  from  my  duties  as  an  interne, 
I  spent  chatting  with  Dr.  Taylor,  my  family  physician.  Deep  in 
huge  chairs,  drawn  back  from  the  fire,  we  sat  and  talked.  Now 
here,  now  there,  the  glare  of  the  hearth  wandered,  reading  the  gold  let¬ 
tered  titles  of  the  many  rows  of  imposing  volumes  that  walled  the  room. 
I  had  just  finished  recounting  an  experience  at  the  hospital— a  death— 
and  was  watching  a  salamander  glowing  like  a  window  of  Hell  in  the 
midst  of  the  coals.  The  grizzled  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
smoking  earnestly.  At  last  with  a  final  pull  at  his  pipe  he  turned  to 
me  and  remarked,  “Death  is  a  dramatic  thing,  Charles.”  He  paused, 
looked  down,  swung  back  to  me,  and  began : 

“Do  you  remember  the  Ashleys  in  Elm  Street?  No?  There  were 
only  two  of  them.  He  kept  a  grocery  store  on  West  Street,  and  she 
used  to  make  the  best  doughnuts  I  ever  ate— that  is,  as  long  as  she 
was  up  and  around— developed  asthma  finally,  a  bad  case  of  it.  I  sent 
Mrs.  Smith  over  in  December  (she  took  care  of  almost  everybody  in 
town  at  one  time  or  another,— and  you,  too,  when  you  had  scarlet 
fever). 

“I  used  to  enjoy  my  daily  call.  The  low-ceilinged  house  was 
always  so  cosy  and  fragrant,  with  geraniums  on  the  sills  and  something 
cooking  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Ashley  was  a  tiny,  worried  woman :  wor¬ 
ried  about  her  husband,  her  cooking,  everyone  and  everything.  She 
had  too  much  common  sense  not  to  be  anxious  about  her  own  condi¬ 
tion,  but  she  only  laughed  in  her  nervous  way  whenever  I  managed 
to  learn  that  she  had  had  a  bad  night.  She  loved  best  of  all  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Ashley,  the  store,  his  horses,  any  detail  of  his  existence, 
never  openly,  but  always  slyly  contriving  to  edge  the  conversation 
toward  him. 

“The  converse  was  true,  whenever  I  stopped  at  the  store.  Mr. 
Ashley  used  to  come  out  of  his  cage  at  the  rear  of  the  shop,  slip  his 
fists  through  straw  cuffs  and  wait  upon  me  in  place  of  a  clerk.  I 
enjoyed  this  little  honor ;  he  had  the  place  of  every  article  at  the  ends 
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of  his  fingertips.  He  would  have  your  bundles  before  you  in  a  minute, 
and  wrinkling  his  gaunt  forehead  would  pick  the  exact  total  charge 
out  of  the  air.  After  counting  out  the  change  in  his  dry  voice,  he 
would  invariably  lean  across  the  counter  a  bit,  and  fixing  me  with  his 
gray  eyes  slowly  ask  how  Mrs.  Ashley  was  that  morning.  Whether 
I  brought  good  news  or  bad,  those  eyes  would  seem  unswervingly  ap¬ 
prehensive. 

“The  winter  set  in  hard  and  cold.  Old  Dr.  Sherwood  died  the 
last  of  December  so  I  was  often  out  fifteen  hours  a  day,  always  in 
a  daze  of  weariness  and  more  than  once  afraid:  it  was  my  first  year. 
As  the  weather  grew  colder,  Mrs.  Ashley ^s  spasms  became  longer  and 
more  intense.  In  spite  of  her  courage  about  the  middle  of  January 
it  became  apparent  that  she  had  not  long  to  live,  a  month  or  two 
perhaps.  So  when  Mr.  Ashley  leaned  over  the  counter  to  me  the  next 
morning,  I  had  to  tell  him  to  abandon  false  hope.  He  fell  back,  star¬ 
ing  at  me  like  a  madman.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
quickly  and  went  to  the  rear  of  the  store. 

“He  avoided  me  for  a  few  weeks  after  that,  from  natural  re¬ 
straint,  I  thought  at  first.  But  soon  I  found  the  truth.  One  icy 
morning  early  in  February,  after  my  round  of  calls,  I  entered  the 
store  just  in  time  to  aid  my  old  friend,  who  had  fainted  but  a  moment 
before.  Soon  revived,  and  still  very  pale,  he  explained  to  the  clerks  in 
his  husky,  jocular  voice  that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  vertigo,  nothing 
serious.  When  he  and  I  were  alone  a  few  minutes  later,  I  asked  him 
if  he  really  thought  his  trouble  was  as  slight  as  he  had  said.  He 
squirmed  a  little,  but  finally  admitted  that  he  had  heart  trouble,  had 
been  suffering  from  it  for  years  and  that  it  was  getting  worse.  His 
face  was  pallid  as  he  told  me  this,  and  when  he  finished,  he  put  out 
his  hand  to  me.  I  pressed  it,  and  he  made  me  promise  not  to  tell 
his  wife  about  his  ailment,  for  fear  that  it  would  darken  her  last 
months. 

“There  was  so  little  that  I  could  do  for  either  him  or  her.  I  felt 
a  traitor  to  them  both.  During  the  month,  Mrs.  Ashley  slipped  away 
as  I  had  foreseen,  but  she  was  still  bright  and  tragically  cheerful. 
She  used  to  demand  of  me  reports  of  her  sick  friends.  I  would  give 
them  one  after  the  other  and  she  would  sigh  or  smile  after  each.  Then 
she  would  go  over  them  again,  getting  them  all  confused,  and  re- 
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versing  my  decisions  with  assurance.  I  waited  and  watched  for  a 
few  weeks  until  one  morning  I  was  sure  that  she  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live. 

“I  drove  back  to  the  Center  very  slowly.  It  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  now,  to  try  and  impress  the  dying  woman  that  her  husband,  too^ 
was  seriously  ill— and  my  promise  to  him  was  needless.  But  over 
and  over  I  asked  myself  whether  I  should  tell  Mr.  Ashley  that  his 
wife  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Now  courage  and  a  sense  of  duty  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  I  would  whip  up  my  horse.  Now  the  memory  of  his  gray 
cheeks  would  haunt  me  and  I  would  slow  the  horse  down  to  a  walk. 
Again  I  would  see  the  poor  old  lady  gasping  in  her  bed  and  I  would 
flush  with  shame  for  not  hurrying  her  husband  to  her  bedside.  Then 
the  hesitating  rustling  of  his  heart  would  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I 
bowed  my  head  and  let  the  sleigh  go  as  chance  directed. 

“In  this  way  I  entered  the  square.  Undecided  whether  to  enter, 
I  stopped  in  front  of  the  store.  Above  the  frost  mountains  on  the 
windows  bags  were  gleaming  like  ghosts  against  the  gloom  of  the 
interior.  Someone  greeted  me  and  passed  by.  Two  women  came  out 
of  the  store,  finished  a  conversation  they  had  begun  inside  and  set 
off  in  different  directions.  The  ride  had  numbed  my  legs,  so  I  got 
out  of  the  sleigh  to  stamp  them  back  to  life.  I  had  hardly  reached 
the  sidewalk  when  he  seized  my  hand  and  demanded,  ‘Been  up  to  my 
house,  today  ?  I’d  like  you  to  bring  me  up  if  you  haven’t— forgot  my 
accounts  this  morning.’  I  saw  he  didn’t  notice  my  confusion  so 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  time  in  which  to  break  the 
news,  I  answered  in  the  negative.  In  a  moment  he  had  put  on  his 
fur  coat  and  cap.  Outside  I  jumped  into  the  sleigh  and  he  was  at 
my  side  before  I  had  the  reins  in  my  hands.  I  ‘clucked’  up  the  horse 
and  we  started  through  the  square. 

“Deep  ruts  of  snow  caught  the  runners  as  we  turned  off  Main 
Street,  but  the  swaying  did  not  disturb  old  Ashley:  he  continued  the 
steady  conversation  he  had  begun  at  the  store.  We  glided  past 
drooping  rail  fences,  but  still  he  prattled  on.  I  wondered  how  he  could 
be  so  stupid  to  talk  of  everything,  everything— but  his  wife.  But  at 
the  thought,  I  would  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  reins  and  be  silent  lest 
he  should  mention  her.  He  rambled,  picking  up  a  bit  of  gossip,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  stock  market,  railing  at  my  reticence.  Yet  we  were  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  home. 
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“Finally  we  turned  into  his  road,  a  narrow,  dipping  stretch, 
broken  only  by  a  single  pair  of  ruts.  The  house  lay  a  half  mile  away. 
I  slowed  down  the  horse.  On  the  right,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
stood  a  barren  wood.  Among  the  tree-tops  crows  were  circling,  for¬ 
lornly  calling  to  their  mates.  Through  the  meadows  at  the  left  I 
watched  smoke  floating  from  a  factory  chimney  to  hover  like  a  pall 
above  the  town.  ‘Fine  weather  for  the  sleigh  race,’  I  heard  my 
companion  saying,  ‘they  say  Charlie  Hancock  is  swearing  he  11  win. 

I  mumbled  some  reply,  and  satisfied,  he  went  on  at  the  same  steady 
rate. 

“We  were  only  a  short  distance  from  the  low,  snow-roofed  house. 
My  throat  went  dry  as  I  realized  how  little  time  was  left  for  me  in 
which  to  open  his  eyes  and  compose  his  mind  for  the  inevitable.  I 
fell  to  trying  various  ways  of  wording  my  little  speech.  As  I  did,  I 
discerned  a  boy  coming  out  of  the  Ashley  yard,  then  stumbling  along 
the  road  to  us.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  a  sigh  like  a  prayer  at  my 
side  and  turned  to  see  Mr.  Ashley  drop  his  head  on  his  chest— dead, 
as  I  knew  instantly.  It  took  me  but  a  minute  to  confirm  my  belief. 
Then  I  jogged  the  horse  toward  the  lad.  I  stopped,  leaned  out,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  crying,  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  asked  if 
Mrs.  Ashley  hadn’t  just  died.  He  returned  a  ‘yes,’  and  added  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  fetch  me.  ‘All  right,’  I  said.  ‘All  right.’  And  won¬ 
dered  that  I  smiled.” 

As  he  finished  I  looked  over  at  the  doctor  and  thought  how  happy 
he  looked  as  he  replaced  his  pipe  between  his  lips. 


My  Taste  in  Murders 

by 

Charles  P.  Dunigan 

NO  doubt  it  would  shock  that  little  man  riding  in  the  seat  ahead, 
so  avidly  digesting  the  newspaper  account  of  the  current 
murder  scandal,  if  I  were  suddenly  to  lean  over  and  whisper 
in  his  ear,  “My  taste  in  murders  is  a  very  decided  one!”  and,  no 
doubt,  I  would  soon  receive  the  attentions  of  sturdy,  arrogant  men  in 
blue  coats  and,  later,  lean,  grave  men  in  white  coats.  Thus  (for  the 
way  of  the  reformer  is  a  sidetrack)  another  seeker  of  the  aesthetic 
in  everyday  affairs  would  be  thrust  into  obscurity,  because,  in  this 
age  of  culture  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  there  is  no  place  for  homicidal 
epicures  or  for  those  who  would  teach  us  to  make  murder  a  fine  art. 

Each  morning  the  paper  is  soggy  with  gory  records  of  the 
assisted  demise  of  scores ;  —how  a  cook  put  an  end  to  the  nagging  of 
an  employer  with  an  ice  pick, — how  a  wife  became  a  widow,  rather 
than  a  divorcee,  with  the  aid  of  a  coal  shovel— all  in  horribly  bad  taste 
and  unnecessarily  gruesome,  simply  because  the  common  people  have 
not  been  educated  to  the  humanities  of  homicide. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  fact,  and  increasingly  so  when  we 
consider  the  growing  vogue  of  murder  by  the  gentler  sex.  Think  how 
a  messy  knife,  a  noisy  revolver,  or  even  some  cruder  weapon  must  grate 
on  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  fastidious  murderess,  and  then  agree 
that  it  is  time  that  these  commonly  accepted  methods  be  discarded. 

Any  book  store  will  provide  a  wealth  of  works  on  Etiquette, 
guides  setting  forth  the  correct  principles  of  behavior  in  almost  any 
contingency  that  might  arise  in  the  social  relationships  of  people 
of  culture  and  refinement,  but,  nowhere  may  be  found  a  treatise  on 
the  conventions  of  murder;  the  methods  and  tastes  of  banker  and 
hottentot  have  no  distinction  in  this  respect. 

No  matter  of  what  high  moral  character  nor  how  lovely  and 
attractive  a  lady  may  be,  if  she  drops  her  fork  on  the  floor  at  dinner 
she  is  socially  ostracized,  yet,  the  same  lady  may  drop  a  meat  axe 
beside  her  husband ^s  mutilated  body  and  (providing  her  charms  have 
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not  waned)  she  will  not  only  be  acquitted,  but  even  hailed  as  an 
emancipator  by  any  jury. 

Still,  she  is  not  acquitted  by  her  own  conscience;  her  lack  of 
finesse  preys  upon  her ;  she  gropes  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  for  a 
less  revolting  form  of  destruction. 

So  it  is  with  all  of  us,  the  little  man  ahead  may  remove  his  hat 
in  an  elevator  when  ladies  are  present,  he  may  know  which  fork  is 
for  the  salad,  or  how  to  decline  an  unwelcome  invitation,— but  these 
are  trivial  things.  Does  he  know  how  to  meet  the  greater  moments 
of  life?  Does  he  know  how  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  the  man  who 
mows  his  lawn  three  hours  before  breakfast,  or  how  not  to  lose  face 
beneath  the  scathing  tongue  of  a  traffic  officer,  and  do  it  in  a  tasteful 
and  refined  manner? 

Most  likely  he  does  not,  for  his  taste  in  murders  has  not  been 
developed,  because  he  has  no  source  of  reference  on  this  point,  he  has 
not  ventured  to  exchange  opinions  lest  he  be  looked  askance  by  his 
fellowmen  and  thought  sordid,  even  base  and  ignoble  of  mind,  for 
this  age  of  manners  is  still  in  its  ascendency. 

My  taste  in  murders  is  a  decided  one,  but  I  dare  not  divulge  it, 

lest  I  be  thought  immoral. 


•  S 

^  From  Foreign  Campuses  i 

WE,  too,  lift  our  red  pencil  for  the  last  time  to  score  the 
Exchange  mail  that  rounds  out  the  college  year  for  us.  There 
is  a  bit  of  reluctance  as  we  realize  that  we  are  bidding  good¬ 
bye  to  friends  we  have  made,  friends,  to  be  sure,  whose  faces  we  have 
never  seen  but  who  seem  as  real  as  if  they  had  worked  beside  us  for 
years.  A  link,  undoubtedly,  does  join  those  who  make  college  literary 
work  an  avocation.  Sympathy  of  tastes  or,  it  may  be,  mutual  dislikes, 
are  a  bond  here  just  as  among  those  we  know  intimately.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  beneath  the  superficial,  some  of  the  better  things  of  our  nature 
in  the  humble  efforts  of  our  pens  that  serve  as  worthy  cards  of 
introduction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  camaraderie  must  cease, 
but— C^est  la  vie ! 

It  has  been  more  than  a  pleasure  to  read  the  magazines  that  came 
to  our  desk  monthly.  An  Exchange  Editor  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  other  columnists.  He  feels  sometimes  almost  like  one  who 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  collegiate  world.  One  gets  a 
decided  pleasure  from  following  certain  promising  writers,  from  watch¬ 
ing  their  evolution  of  thought  and  style.  Of  such  a  kind  has  been 
our  interest  in  the  Exchange  Column.  Yet  we  have  not  stinted  blame 
when  we  thought  it  deserved.  We  have  read  from  time  to  time 
certain  protests  against  criticism.  Having  always  striven  to  attain 
the  best  possible  ideals  ourselves  (and  we  are  conscious  of  our  failings), 
we  have  tried  to  expect  the  same  from  others.  Such  a  policy  has  meant 
the  avoidance  of  anything  like  mutual  admiration,  a  sin  that  has 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  more  than  one  column ;  it  has  meant  that 
we  have  not  feared  to  belabor,  making  all  due  allowances  for  unavoid¬ 
able  disadvantages.  If  we  have  appeared  like  a  gadfly  on  Mediocrity’s 
hump,  we  have  no  apology  for  it.  If  we  have  put  a  knot  in  the  tail 
of  careless  workers,  we  feel  that  their  writhings  are  deserved. 

The  production  of  the  month  is  not  nearly  as  well-balanced  as 
usual.  The  end  of  the  year  means  ^^clearing  house”  and  magazines 
always  suffer  consequently. 
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We  have  met  a  few  new  friends,  for  example,  The  Newman 
Literary  Quarterly y  from  New  Jersey.  We  like  it — the  paper  and  style 
of  printing  is  conservative  in  tone  and  a  decided  pleasure  to  look  upon 
these  days  of  garish  display.  Of  the  articles  we  read,  some  show 
a  pardonable  immaturity  of  concept.  The  appreciation  of  Alfred 
Noyes  by  the  editor  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  A  unity  and 
coherence  joined  to  a  smooth  command  of  language  makes  it  pleasant 
reading.  Of  the  stories  we  liked  best  ‘‘Charity.’^ 

The  Bowdoin  Quill,  absent  of  late,  has  a  simply  written  “On 
Going  Aloft”  that  runs  along  very  well.  “The  Broadside”  is  a  clever 
bit  of  writing  that  is  entertaining. 

One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the  New  Rochelle 
Quarterly  does  well  to  devote  one-half  of  its  pages  to  departments. 
The}^  seem  better  written  than  the  first  part  of  the  book.  “Orchestral 
Poetry,”  though  a  bit  confusing,  proved  interesting— not  that  we 
would  care  for  such  desiccated  symbols,  however. 

We  have  noticed  all  year  that  the  Stanford  Literary  has  the  most 
arrant  nonsense  side  by  side  with  real  literary  work.  It  is  so  again 
in  this  issue.  Sophisticated  boredom  and  cynicism,  as  in  “The 
Passers  of  the  Torch,”  are  not  to  be  praised.  We  would  much  prefer 
the  satire  of  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake.”  It  is  well  done. 

“The  Lobster  Fisherman”  in  the  Smith  College  Monthly  shows 
a  capable  hand — there  is  a  fullness  about  it  that  shows  ability  to  grasp 
a  thing  as  a  unit  and  build  it  as  such.  How  many  of  us  could  echo 
the  sentiments  in  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Poet”  written  after  that 
part  of  us  which  was  a  poet  had  died.  The  tone  is  natural  and  un¬ 
forced. 

The  name,  “Our  Three  Dot  Novels”  in  The  Purple  is  a  very  in¬ 
triguing  one.  The  explanations  given  are  worthwhile.  Twombley  of 
the  Metropolitan”  is  a  bit  of  burlesque  that  helps  to  relieve  a  bit  of 
somberness  in  this  month’s  issue. 

The  William  and  Mary  has  a  good  story  in  “Priscilla  of  Virginia.” 
The  theme  is  old  but  it  is  handled  in  a  style  commensurate  with  the 
period.  “A  Skit  and  a  Skirt”  is  a  funny  bit  which  is  obvious  through¬ 
out,  but  none  the  less  amusing. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  has  a  colorful  theme  in  “Senza  Moccolo” 
— it  reads  like  a  story  from  some  medieval  Chronicle.  It  has,  to  be 
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sure,  the  heroic  strutting  common  in  those  ages  but  who  does  not 
relish  it  now  and  then  amid  the  pedestrian  stumblings  of  our  own 
muse? 

The  verse  of  the  month  is  not  up  to  expectations.  Somehow  we 
always  look  for  fresh,  pregnantly  lyrical  bits  during  May.  Instead 
we  seem  to  find  a  plethora  of  heavy-moving,  sententious  sonorities.  We 
would  have  preferred  the  airy  trifles. 

Here  is  something  from  the  Smith  Monthly  that  shows  promise. 
It  is  cold,  but  one  can  detect  a  glistening  brilliance  here  and  there. 

DELUSION 
By  Helen  Bland 

There  was  a  time  when  you  loved  the  April  dusk, 

And  climbed  the  years  to  fling  your  laughter  at  the  stars, 

Pulling  me  after  you  to  show  me  worlds  below, 

Cities  like  sharpened  points,  oceans  like  pallid  scars. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  taught  me  then. 

And  showed  me  Beauty  like  a  sacred  thing. 

Giving  me  thoughts  for  gifts,  and  words 
Fragrant  and  velvet-soft,  that  I  might  sing? 

But  now  that  you  have  gone,  and  I  have  sought  in  vain. 

Seeing  your  face  in  sunlight,  hearing  your  voice  in  rain ; 

Now  that  the  shades  are  drawn  against  the  eyes  of  men. 

Mine  is  the  blank  white  page,  and  mine  the  broken  pen. 

Could  w^e  call  the  last  lines  our  farewell? 


{Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884) 
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The  June  Moon,  the  spirit  of  sighs  and  roses,  is  hanging  pendent 
once  again  above  us.  Its  very  aloofness,  buried  as  it  is  in  the  black 

splendor  of  the  night,  makes  it  most  appropriate. 
The  both  as  the  sign  of  partings  and  the  signal  for  meet- 

Begmning  ings.  Every  year  its  appearance  is  simultaneous 

with  the  happy  greetings,  the  sincere  flatteries,  the 
jocund  thrusts  that  come  after  Spring  and  Maytime,  which  lead  to 
still  more  dulcet,  and  even,  cloying  hours  of  August  evenings  at  the 
seashore.  To  some  of  us,  however,  the  moon  brings  as  it  does  every 
year  the  time  for  parting,  for  venturing  forward  upon  new  duties,  for 
voyaging  over  new,  and  for  us,  uncharted  seas.  Of  course  we  refer 
to  graduation — and  to  Commencement. 

The  analogy  between  these  two  has  been  dwelt  upon  long  and  mer¬ 
cifully  by  those  unappreciated  men  honored  as  guest  orators  at  gradua¬ 
tion.  They  remind  us  so  often  of  a  truth  we  will  realize  only  too  well 
not  many  days  after  its  utterance.  During  college  days  alone  do  we 
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look  upon  graduation  as  the  terminus,  as  the  goal  beyond  which 
nothing  can  be  desired.  But  a  diploma  changes  one’s  entire  view  of 
things.  We  learn  with  the  first  few  steps  beyond  the  college  portal 
that  a  great  distance  lies  before  us— we  begin  to  see  that  the  way  is 
not  as  smooth  nor  as  passive  as  the  grass  of  the  campus  over  which 
we  have  promenaded  with  such  characteristic  carelessness.  Best  of 
all,  the  graduate  realizes  that  he  now  has  Life  in  his  hand— he  feels 
the  grasp  of  its  himdred  hands,  beckoning  him  here  and  there,  sooth¬ 
ing  him,  it  may  be,  or  squeezing  and  crushing  him  in  its  grasp.  Woe 
to  those  who  thus  meet  Life  for  the  first  time  and  fear  to  return 
the  inexorable  handshake  extended  to  us  all  as  we  lay  aside  the  cap 
and  gown! 

But  Life  is  much  more  than  this.  We  have  the  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  beginning— is  there  any  greater?  Life  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  them — we  begin  to  live,  to  eat,  to  walk,  to  see,  to  think,  and 
then  we  begin  another  glorious  cycle  within  each  of  these  activities. 
We  fail,  we  begin  again,  we  never  gain  all  that  we  desire— we  keep 
beginning.  Existence  upon  the  earth  has  many  cogs  that  keep  the 
larger  wheels  agoing.  We  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  smallest 
is  Hope— it  fits  exactly  into  another  and  larger  wheel,  marked 
Beginnings. 

It  is  true  that  we  sigh  as  we  leave  the  lecture  halls,  for  the  hours 
spent  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Gothic  Towers — there  are  so  many 
treasured  moments  from  classes,  from  the  athletic  field,  from  other 
college  activities  that  we  must  ever  cherish— there  are  those  friends 
we  take  with  us  and  those  we  leave  behind— for  all  these  we  sigh. 
But  we  have  another  beginning  before  us.  We  are  still  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  self — no  matter  that  the  crystal  ball  like  all  true  spheres  will 
return  some  day  to  its  starting  point.  Our  outlook  for  the  future  is 
sanguine.  It  should  be.  What  matters  it  that  the  grimness,  the 
monotony,  the  disillusionment  of  it  all  will  ensnare  some  of  us  before 
long?  We  have  youth,  we  have  strength,  we  have  courage,  we  have 
zest  for  life.  There  is  one  thing  that  the  graduation  orators  do  not 
express  forcibly  enough — that  graduation  is  not  one  beginning,  but 
many.  There  are  too  many  graduates  who  fall  into  the  same  fallacy. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  thrust  a  mighty  gesture  toward  the  skies  on 
graduation  day,  but  words  are  poor  ballast  for  any  vessel ;  it  is  zest 
and  hope  and  love  that  we  need. 
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So  just  as  Lady  June  beckons  to  us  from  her  distant  retreat  to 
be  off,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  to  Live,  by  beginnings.  When  all 
the  sentimental  trumpery  of  Commencement  day  is  gone,  and  the 
decorations  and  streamers  are  wilted  and  faded,  and  the  shouts  and 
salvos  have  vanished  into  an  empty  echo,  remember  that  Life  is  much 
more  than  all  these.  Love,  achievement,  duty,  courageous  convictions, 
do  not  fade  nor  vanish.  They  will  not  disillusion  you — if  you  begin, 
and  do  not  stop,  beginning. 

*  *  *  sf:  * 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointments  for  next  year. 
John  C.  Kelly  has  been  chosen  Editor-in-Chief,  while  Joseph  F. 
Birmingham  becomes  Business  Manager.  The  Editorial  Board  will 
consist  of  Charles  F.  Stack,  Nicholas  J.  Wells,  R.  Felix  Doherty  and 
William  J.  Koen.  Having  executed  our  last  duty,  we  set  down  our 
pens,  and  relinquish  our  keys  reluctantly  and  bow  ourselves  out  of 
the  office. 
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for  Private  Parties  and  Weddings 

llllllllllllllllll 

Center  Newton  2676—2696  J.  VINCENT  MURRAY,  Prop. 


Compliments  of 

Official  Organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.00  PER  YEAR 
309  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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STORING 

LOCAL,  SUBURBAN  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  MOVING 

OF  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

EXPERT  PACKING  FIREPROOF  STORAGE 


Main  OfiSce 

46  Broomfield  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone 
Hancock  8000 

Connecting  All  Depts. 


Packing  Dept.  «&  Wareh’ge 

3176  Washington  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Established  1826 

Nathan  Robbins  Company 

DEALERS  IN 

POULTRY  and 
WILD  GAME 

33-35  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON 

Phone  Richmond  |  0278 
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Local  and  Suburban  Service 
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The 

Copley-Plaza 

Always  a  favorite  with  the 
young  people — 

For  tea  in  the  charming 
Sheraton  Tea  Room. 

For  delectable  luncheons 
and  dinners  in  the  attrac¬ 
tive  dining  rooms. 


SUFFOLK  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Founded  September  19,  1906 
Four  Year  Cour8e^L(L».B  Decree 

Day  Sessions 

10  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

4  P.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessions 

6.00  P.  M.  to  7.30  P.  M. 

7.30  P.  M.  to  9.05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division 
or  transfer  from  one  to  another. 

LARGEST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Catalosr  upon  request 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.D.,  Dean 

20  DERNE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Rear  of  State  House) 
Telephone  Haymarket  0836 


M 

Complimenis  and 

Compliments  of 

Best  Wishes  of 

The  Boston 

A  Friend 

Braves 

**New  England’s  Own” 

Packers  and  Producers  of  Fine  Foods  —  Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  Poultry, 
Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish  —  Fruits  and  Vegetables  — 

Preserves  and  Canned  Goods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

BLACKSTONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


READ  SPORT  PAGES  in  the - 

BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


LINDE  FOWLER 
Golf  and  Hockey 
AUSTEN  LAKE 
Baseball 


GEORGE  CARENS 
College  and  Track 
Sports 

TOPLIPFE  SATVYER 
Horses  and  Dogs 
EDWARD  BULGER 
Basketball 


C.  SCHRIFTGIESSER 
Y  achting 
LeROY  ATKINSON 
School  Sports 


Also,  for  Big  Sporting  Events 

Listen  in  on  WBET 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


REGIS  COLLEGE 

Weston,  Massachusetts 

A  Catholic  Institution  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
with  full  powers  to  confer  Collegi¬ 
ate  Degrees.  Standard  courses  lead¬ 
ing"  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial 
Studies. 


Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph 


For  Catalogue  address: 

The  Regis.trar  of  Regis  College 


To  Stylus  Readers : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St,,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Campliment£{  of  our  ^rofeossional  jf  rientis 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  J.  O’HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

22  Ames  Bldg. 

H.  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  STACK 

1315  River  Street 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

EDWARD  S.  FARMER 

11  Beacon  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.  M.  D. 

.  230  Boylston  Street 

P.  F.  KELLEHER 
PHYSICIAN 

1713  Mass.  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  MURPHY 

6  Beacon  Street 

Boston  College  Alumni 

The  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS  is  just 
entering  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

We  need  your  subscriptions! 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  on  the 
Heights. 

Send  along  your  check  for  two  dollars  today. 


Tear  off  and  mail  today 

For  the  advancement  of  literature  among  the 
undergraduates  of  Boston  College,  and  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  a  better  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  her 
alumni. 

I  hereby  subscribe  to  THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
STYLUS  for  one  year. 

Name . 

Street . 

City . 

State . 

Subscription  price,  two  dollars  the  year  of  nine 
issues.  Pay  to  order  of  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS. 


